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Senator Warren, of Wyoming. 
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Michigan Central Railroad Must Pay 
C. N. Green $3,300 


So. Byron, N. Y. March 30th, 1911 


The Knollin Sheep Commission Co., 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Sirs:- 


I mailed you, under seperate cover, 


News of Batavia, N. Y. 


finally won out in my suit against the Railroad Company. 


today copy of the Daily 


of Monday, March 13th, 1911 showing that I 


I know you 


feel as good about it as I do as you certainly have taken a great 
deal of interest in this case and have given me information that was 


of benefit to me in properly presenting this claim. 


for past favors. I am 


Yours truly 


Thanking you 


C. N. GREEN. 








LOSS WHICH THE BYRON FAR- 
MER SUSTAINED ON 970 SHEEP 


ECHO OF QUARANTINE. 


Sheep held by the Railroad Because 
of Foot and Mouth Disease 
Order. 


Judge Carter of Avon, referee in 
the action brought by Charles N. 
Green of Byron against the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company, has hand 
ed down his decision, awarding Mr. 
Green $2,821.22 damages and inter- 
est from November 30, 1908 amount- 
ing in all to $3,300.13. 

The action is of interest to farm- 
ers and stock feeders everywhere, as 
the question of the liability of a rail- 
road in such a case has never be- 
fore been passed on in this state. 
Judge Washburn was attorney for 
Mr. Green, in whose favor the ref- 
eree found on every question raised 
during the course of the _ trial. 
Chas. A Pooley, of Buffalo, now jus+ 
tice of the Supreme Court, appeared 
for the railroad, the case being one 
of the last in which he appeared be- 
fore his elevation to the bench. 

Mr. Green purchased 970 lambs on 
the Chicago market and contracted 
on November 1908, with the Mich- 
igan Central railroad to transport 
them from that, city to South Byron. 
The lambs were shipped on the same 
day and in the course of regular busi- 
ness should have reached South Byron 
on the evening of November 22d. 
On the evening of November 20th 
they reached the railroad company’s 
stock yards in Detroit, Mich. 





On the same day that the sheep 
were shipped Commissioner Pearson 
of the New York state agriculture 
department issued an order of quar- 
antine on acount of the foot and 
mouth disease. The counties of Erie 
and Genesee in this state were placed 
under quarantine and the movement 
of sheep and cattle into or from those 
counties was--forbidden,. except where 
permission. was granted -by the com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Green secured an order from 
Commissioner Pearson on November 
21st, permitting the lambs to be 
transported to: South’ Byron and to 
pass through Erie and Genesee coun- 
ties. On the same day Mr. Green 
delivered the permit to the agent of 
the Michigan Central railroad in 
Buffalo and it was promptly com- 
municated by him to the agent of 
the railroad in Detroit, Mich. In ad- 
dition to, the~state-quarantine, the 
United States secretary of agricul- 
ture in Washingtou issued an order 
of qudYdntine, prohibiting the move- 
ment of ‘cattle and sheep from New 
York and ' Pennsylvania, but did not 
prohibit the’ shipment of sheep or 
cattle té points, within those states. 

Although®*Commissioner Pearson’s 
permit was~’given to the railroad’s 
agent’ on#Noveniber 21st, Mr. Green 
did not®learn that the lambs were in 
Detroit. until’late on the afternoon 
of November 24th. On November 
24th a quarantine was declared on 
account of the foot and mouth dis- 
ease by the state of Michigan and the 
lambs could not then be moved out 
of the state, nor would the railroad 
then permit them to be unloaded, 
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so that they could be placed on a 
farm ana fed until quarantine was 
raised. It become necessary for 
Mr. Green to deliver the shipment 
to a live stock agent in Detroit and 
the lambs were sold for slaughter. 
They brought $1,405.25 and out of 
that the railroad received $412.53 
for freight, feeding and other ex- 
penses. The value of the sheep at 
the time of their purchase was $3,546 
“The facts and circumstances,” Ref- 
eree Carter says, “lead me to the 
conclusion that the loss was due to 
the negligence of the defendant and 
the plaintiff was free from negligence 
and in no wise contributed to the loss 
which he sustained.” 

Judge Carter also finds, as con- 
clusions of law, that the railroad was 
negligent in detaining the lambs in 
Detroit, that it failed to comply with 
the requests and instructions of Mr. 
Green and was guilty of a violation 
of its duty as a common carrier. 
It was also negligent in not notify- 
ing the plaintiff where the sheep 
were detained. 

Mr. Green exercised diligence, the 
referee says, in taking the lambs at 
Detroit and disposing of them. It 
was one of the contentions of the 
railroad that Mr. Green’s acceptance 
at Detroit constituted dilivery and re 
lieved it of further liability. In 
awarding damages the referee took 
into consideration the fact that Mr. 
Green was under expense in frequent 
trips to Buffalo and Detroit and was 
entitled to the difference between the 
market value of lambs and the price 
at which they had been sacrificed.— 
From the Daily News Batavia, N. Y. 








For Service that goes farther than mere sales and purchases--consign to the firm that 


is always DEPENDABLE 


THE KNOLLIN SHEEP COMMISSION CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 





DENVER 





SO. ST. JOSEPH 


SO. OMAHA 
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THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATESTHE GREAT PROGRESS MADE IN THE 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 
OF OUR TOBACCO DIPS: 


1. The “ old way:” 


Hauling Tobacco Stems to the Ranch, to make “Home-Made” Extract: 











Total postr ng eae | 6800 a” 


NICOTINE YIELD 


About 42 pounds. Sufficient to make 10,000gallons of wash, “five one-hundredths of one 
per cent Nicotine.” Under the “home-made” process, no uniformity could be counted upon. 
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2. Progress. The Latest. 
Hauling 28 five-gallon cans of “Black Leaf” Taking one case (10 tins) of “Black Leaf 40” 
Tobacco Extract to the ranch: to the Ranch: 
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Total 1 weight ‘about 160 pounds. 


NICOTINE YIELD | NICOTINE YIELD 


About 42 pounds. || About 42 pounds. 


Total v weiglit 2 abet 1760 pounds. 


Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “five-one hun- Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “five-one hun- 
dredths of one per cent Nicotine.” (The Official || dredths of one per cent Nicotine.” (The Official 
Requirement.) | Requirement.) 

iform Strength Guaranteed. Uniform Strength Guaranteed. 











Jn Short :—In the comparative quantities set forth above. “Black Leaf 40” yields the Wool 


Growers : 
As much Nicotine - 
As many Gallons of Official-strength Wash 
As efficient Non-eva rating ip autige 
As Non-injurious Effeets upon and Wool 
' In addition, “Black Leaf 40” has the advantage of NOT STAINING THE WOOL, and of 
COSTING LESS MONEY in the principal wool-growing districts. 





PRICES 
Lie n, $12.50 makes ons, containing ; 
aes co 85 makes ey: tons, containing 
prices prevail at ALL 
if you Canned nus obtain “Black Let 40 aie e y Money on hp, 
> pen prepaid. 
‘The Kentucky Tobacco Product Cleary 

Incorporated 


Louisville, fares 
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Established 
Twenty-five 
Years 



















od All’Round 


CLAY ROBINSONS 


LIVE STOCK CoMMISS!© 






DENVER“ 


The largest, strongest, most efficient live stock commission organization 
in the world. 


Handling more Western cattle and sheep than any other firm in existence. 


Annual cash turn-over more than $75,000,000.00. Twenty-five years 
of steady growth. Among the smallest firms in 1886. The acknowl- 
edged leaders in 1911. 


Employing a staff of over fifty of the best salesmen to be found at the 
ten leading markets. 


“The Live Stock Report,” a sixteen-page illustrated weekly, published by Clay, Robinson & Co. for over 
20 years, is undoubtedly the greatest existing single aid to the profitable feeding and marketing of live stock. 
It will be sent to any pan who ships at least one carload of live stock per year, without further cost than 
the actual postage, w ich is 50 cents per year. If you do not find the paper worth more than you expected 

our money will be cheerfully refunded. Requests for the “Report” should be addressed as follows: 
eport Dept., Clay, Robinson & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


It Is Always Safe to Consign to 


(LAY, ROBINSON 4 C0. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Chicago So.Omaha  So.St.Paul Sioux City Denver 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph East St. Louis East Buffalo Fort Worth 


Houses 
at Ten 
Markets 


FOR THE WEST. 
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Arguments for Permanency of the Tariff Board 
By Hon. H. C. Emery, Chairman of the Tariff Board | 


Professor Henry C. Emery said in 
part: 

“We laid out our work for this year 
with the expectation that the subject 

eof tariff legislation would not be tak- 
en up by Congress until the regular 
session in December. The necessity 
of an extra session was not then an- 
ticipated. It is impossible at a mo- 
ment’s notice to bring to a satisfac- 
tory termination investigations of far- 
reaching nature. It was just a year 
ago that the Tariff Board completed 
its work on foreign tariffs and its 
labors of negotiations in connection 
with the State Department in the 
adjustment of our rel&tion under the 
maximum and minimum clause. It 
may well be asked, then, whether the 
experience of a year shows that inves- 
tigations of this kind are desirable 
and practicable. Fairly, it should be 
recognized that the inquiry on any 
large scale has been limited to nine 
months, as the appropriation making 
it possible was not passed until the 
end of June, last year. 
What Has Been Done. 

What has been accomplished to 
date is briefly as follows: 

“First. We have had prepared by 
experts here and in Europe reports 
on separate schedules giving careful 
analysis of the different items in the 
schedule, the relation of the different 
duties to each other, the system of 
classification, with critical comments 
on the past and present operation of 
the different clauses. These have been 
prepared in each case by a man who 
has made his life work the particular 
industry involved. They cover chemi- 
cals, earthenware, pottery, iron and 
steel, cotton, wool and woolens, silk, 
leather and others. Such reports, 
however valuable to the board, cann°t 
be properly published until the facts 
and conclusions have been thoroughly 
checked both here and abroad. 

“Second. A glossary of the tariff 
act has been undertaken and is now 
practically completed for many sched- 

ules, giving a description of each ar- 


ticle enumerated, the nature of the 
processes by which it is produced, the 
sources of supply and its chief mar- 
kets, with figures of productions, im- 
ports and exports in the leading com- 
peting countries, and with a calcula- 
tion of duties collected in ad valorem 
terms. 

“Third. We have made a search- 
ing examination into the cost of pro- 
duction of pulp and newsprint paper, 
together with some other forms of 
paper in this country and Canada. 
These figures have been taken by 
our own agents directly from the 
books of the companies, including 
price figures copied from actual con- 
tracts, cost figures for wood, stump- 
age charges, depreciation calculations 
and all factors affecting the industry. 
A preliminary report was printed on 
this subject at the close of the ‘last 
session of Congress in response to a 
Senate resolution before the returns 
were all in and before time was given 
for full explanation of the data. The 
fina] report will be ready in about 
two weeks. So far as we know, no 
such complete inquiry into manufac- 
turing costs has ever been published 
in this country or abroad. We feel 
sure that in its final form it will pre- 
sent as complete and accurate survey 
of the industry as is practicable. 

Praise from Austria. 

“In this connection I make the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter com- 
menting upon our preliminary report 
received by the board from an official 
of the Royal Imperial Ministry of 
Commerce of Austria, who is regard- 
ed as one of the foremost authorities 
in Europe on tariff questions: 


“ “The report is excellent and in’ 


line with the latest theory and I know 
of no European publication, which so 
correctly interprets the most impor- 
tant features of the question of com- 
mercial policy as your report on the 
paper industry. This is a very good 
beginning, and I already see that you 
will soon leave all the European gov- 
ernment departments far behind in 


the publication of model reports on 
questions of commercial policy. This 
report will attract great attention in 
Europe’. 

“Fourth. A similar investigation 
has been undertaken into the cost of 
wool growing, and is practically com- 
plete for the Eastern section, cov- 
ering returns from about 700 wool 
growers, with each item of cost: for 
a year and ranges of prices for a ser- 
ies of years. 

“The Western investigation is be- 
ing rapidly brought to completion. — 
An inquiry has been made in Aus- 
tralia, and one is now under way in 
South America. 

“Fifth. On cotton and woolen 
goods we are making a collection of 
samples of foreign and domestic goods 
with relative prices here and abroad 
and with the estimates of foreign ex- 
perts as to the cost of making the 
American fabrics there. The collec- 
tion of domestic costs will be pushed 
rapidly in the next few months by 
agents already in the mills for this 
purpose, while the price data on differ 
ent samples will be extended and care 
fully checked. At the same time two 
separate lines of inquiry will be pros- 
ecuted abroad one on shrinkage of 
foreign woois as a basis for the com- 
pensatory duty, and one into wages 
and labor efficiency in the textile in- 
dustries. 

“The tariff board as constituted 
exists by executive order of the Pres- 
ident. It was his earnest desire to 
have Congress create by statute a per- 
manent body which should continu- 
ously make such investigations into 
industrial conditions in their relation 
to the tariff as would be most servic- 
eable for legislation in customs mat- 
ters. Under the act of 1909, and un- 
der subsequent appropriation bills, 
he had authority to establish such a 
board, pending the duration of the 
appropriation. The board as _ thus 
constituted has necessarily taken its 
functions to be those as outlined in 
the various bills introduced into Con- 
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gress providing for a creation of a 
permanent commission. The whole 
movement has rested on the desira- 
bility of supplementing our legisla- 
tive machinery. in these matters by en- 
tirely new methods of investigation. 
“Such a board is not expected to 
have theories regarding the princi- 
ples on which tariffs should be fram- 
ed nor to express personal opinions. 
It is supposed to secure the facts re- 
garding relative prices, costs of pro- 
duction, wages, hours of labor, effic- 
iency of labor and various other fac- 
ors at home and abroad, and to re- 
port these whenever such investiga- 
tions might be completed in such man 
ner as to cover the ground thorough- 
ly and with fairness to all parties. 


“Furthermore, this information 
‘was to be secured not, as formerly, 
by taking the testimony of prejudiced 
parties of divergent interests, but by 
independent investigations on the 
part of the board and its agents at 
the different industrial and commer- 
cial centers. , 9 "% 

“The question as to the desirabil- 
ity of such thorough investigation is 
one which has been the subject of 
much debate and much difference 
of opinion. The argument for it has 
been that it is impossible to deal sat- 
isfactorily with the complexity of 
tariff rates and their far-reaching 
effect on the producer and consumer 
within the few months of an ordin- 
ary tariff session; that a genuine un- 
derstanding of the problem could be 
secured only by utilizing the results 
of a thorough, dispassionate and non- 
partisan inquiry in the hands of men 
devoting their whole energies to such 
inquiry, untrammeled by the pressure 
of local or party interests. The ar- 
gument against it has been either 
that such information is unnecessary 
or that it can be secured within a 
reasonable limit of time. 


Need for Time... 


“In coming to a decision on the mat 
ter it must be kept in mind that it 
would be entirely inconsistent to ex- 
pect of any such body that it should 
adopt the new standard of thorough- 
ness demanded of it and yet be pre- 
pared to make a complete and careful 
ly matured report on any subject at a 
moment’s notice. Such  investiga- 
tions are arduous and involve the col- 
lection of a vast amount of data from 
many parts of the world, and when 
these data are received they require 
careful tabulation and analysis be- 
fore they can be scheduled properly 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


for a report which the public can un- 
derstand. 

“If you believe at all in the prin- 
ciple of such investigations, you must 
recognize the impropriety of asking 
such a body to publish at any given 
moment material which is partial and 
incomplete and might hence prove 
actually misleading. To do this 
would be both unfair to all interests 
concerned and would be in violation 
of the very purpose for which such a 
board is constituted. 

“On the other hand, a tariff board 
should confine itself -within the 
field of the practical and_ real- 
ize that with due _ diligence 
promptness may be combined with 
accuracy. Furthermore, as such 
work progresses it may be push- 
ed with increasing rapidity as the 
machinery of investigation which 
had to be created anew for the first 
inquiries is available and in improv- 
ed working order for each new task.” 





Some sheep men have written us 
seeming to favor a revision of the 
wool tariff at the special session of 
Congress, if it is to be revised at all. 
They assume this position in the 
hope that the sooner the revision is 
made the sooner the stable conditions 
would be established. We cannot 
agree with this attitude, for we know 
that there is no more information 
available today, pon which to revise 
the wool tariff, than was available 
two years ago when it was revised. 
We know that revision in the absence 
of definite data as to the cost of pro- 
ducing wool and mutton in this and 
foreign countries, would merely mean 
destruction. This Association takes 
the position that when the Tariff 
Board shall have made its report next 
December a revision based upon the 
findings of this board should be more 
satisfactory to the wool growers than 
a revision at this time, based only 
upon political expediency. We can- 
not impress too strongly upon our 
wool growers the necessity of delay- 
ing revision until the actual facts 
have been collected and laid before 
.Congress. 





The wool growers of the country 
are to be congratulated upon the fair 
manner in which they are treating 
the representatives of the National 
Tariff Board. It is reported that 
everywhere these agents have gone 
they have found the sheep men ready 
and anxicus to assist them in arriv- 


ing at an honest estimate of the cost 
of producing wool and mutton. Our 
sheep men have nothing to hide and 
their honorable attitude toward the 
Tariff Board has attracted the atten- 
tion of the nation, and has done much 
to allay the unjust prejudice that has 
been created against them. Let every 
sheep man state the uncolored truth 
to this board. We should be as will- 
ing to give our profits as our losses. 





The American stock man has been 
the pioneer of our civilization; west- 
ward, he has ever pushed his flocks 
and herds in the van of civilization. 
Where he has gone civilization has 
followed, churches and school houses 
deck the land. When that grand old 
flag unfolds her glories to the breeze, 
twenty stars that thereon shine were ° 
placed there by our stock man. The 
man who knows the trials of our pio- 
neer breeders, and who fails to thrill 
with pride at their achievements, 
could have witnessed the crucifixion 
of Christ without emotion. 


It would appear that parts of both 
the great political parties of the day 
are disposed to legislate against the 
farmer and stock man. The tendency 
is to place their profit upon the free 
list and maintain protection upon 
manufactured articles. It narrows 
down to a contest between the city 
and country, but let us say to the city 
that the farmer and stockman de- 
mand a “square deal” and they will 
have it even though they form a new 
political party to obtain it. 


This country has long needed a law 
that would compel manufacturers and 
clothing merchants to stamp all cloth- 
ing showing just the amount of wool, 
cotton and shoddy that it contains. 
There is as much reason for a pure 
clothing law as there is for pure food 
law. No valid objection could be 
made to a law that compels every ar- 
ticle of clothing to be honestly stamp- 
ed and honestly sold. 


Long after the memory of the Free 
Wool advocate shall have passed 
away; long after his history shall 
have crumbled into dust, the golden 
hoof of the American sheep will still 
leave its delicate imprint in the broad 
pastures of our nation, its existence 
justified by the fact that it gives to 
the American people a pure supply 
of healthful meat and an abundance 
of the most durable and healthful 
clothing that mankind has ever worn. 
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Wool Auction Sales 


Address by Hon. Sam Ballantyne, Secretary Idaho Wool Growers Association, 


at National Wool Growers Convention 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Convention: 


When asked by President Stanford 
of the Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion to make a few remarks on the 
subject assigned me, I was painfully 
conscious of my inability to do it jus- 
tice, and likewise I was aware of the 
fact that it is a subject deserving of 
more than a passing consideration at 
the hands of this convention. 

Gentlemen, this is an age of or- 
ganization and progression; the time 
when the old methods are giving 
away to the new. The many ship- 
wrecks that drift ashore tell their 
own story of a hopeless struggle to 
cope with the new conditions where 
only the fittest survive. These rapid 
changes have brought about the 
application of economic and scienti- 
fic methods in the successful opera- 
tion of all industries. 

The sheep industry should be no 
exception to the rule. In fact it is 
more sensitive to good methods than 
most any other industry. There was 
a time in this country when little at- 
tention was given to sheep husban- 
dry. Except where they came in con- 
tact with cattle, they were permitted 


to wander practically unmolested on. 


vast areas of the public domain. Little 
or no thought was given to their 
breeding and less to their raising. In 
the spring time he fattened on the 
hills of plenty and by summer he fed, 
if he chose, beneath the shade of the 
great forests in content. In the val- 
leys and deserts he found both food 
and shelter through the winter sea- 
son. He was shorn at the proper 
time and his fleece was sold at most 
any figure that might be offered for 
it, and likewise his meat. 

The people at that time did not 
realize that the Golden West was the 
natural home of the sheep. The world 
at large had not discovered that of all 
meat producing animals the meat of 
the sheep was the sweetest and most 
wholesome of all. They had forgot- 
ten that Abraham of Old considered 
it so superior that he offered a lamb 
as a sacrifice on the sacred altar in 
lieu of his son Isaac. History tells 
us that sheep was the first animal 
domesticated by man and speaks of 
it as being the most useful. Abel, 
the son of Adam was a caretaker of 


sheep. Wool, therefore, bears the 
unique distinction of first coming in- 
to direct competition with the 
fig tree, and as an article ot clothing 
put that tree entirely out of -ommis- 
sion. 

The industry, however, did not as- 
sume any great proportions in this 
country until the building of railroads 
which placed us in direct touch with 
the great Eastern Markets. After this 
period, its advancement was rapid 
and it soon became one of the leading 
industries of the West. Commis- 
sion houses were organized in the 
East for the purpose of handling 
wool. Their purchasing agents were 
sent West every year for the purpose 
of buying the wool product, and thus 
hand in hand with the sheep industry 
the wool dealers have grown and be- 
come powerful, until today they are 
the dominant factor in the woolen in- 
dustry of this country. During the 
last few years, a great deal of care 
and attention has been given to the 
proper breeding and improving of 
our flocks. It is a fact worthy of men- 
tion here that some of the very best 
thoroughbred herds in the world are 
being raised in the West. Idaho points 
with pride to her many flocks of pure 
bred sheep, and if you will pardon a 
personal reference, our state is proud 
of such breeders as A. G. Butterfield, 
A. J. Knollin, F. R. Gooding, and 
the Woods Live Stock Company and 
many others whom I might mention. 
These gentlemen have imported the 
cream of the flocks from England, 
Canada and elsewhere, thus contrib- 
uting much to the industry. Other 
states can boast of the same thing, 
and thus while we have raised the 
standard of breeding to a high plane 
of perfection, producing a mutton 
sheep unexcelled in size and quality 
and a wool fibre second to none, yet 
with the exception of the inaugura- 
tion of the National Wool Warehouse, 
we have made little or no progress in 
the handling and marketing of our 
wool. 

It is shorn, packed and stored with 
the utmost indifference on the part 
of the grower. It isexposed to all 
manner of weather; foreign  sub- 
stances of every description may be 
found packed with it; the vilest kind 
of twine used in the tying of the 


fleece; and sometimes bones, sticks, 
pelts and portions of old carcasses 
are thrown in, and the fellow that 
does this knows good and well that 
his wool is not going to be sold for its 
market value. He knows it is going 
to be sold in the original bag and 
when a buyer opens a_ sack or 
two he is not likely to cut into the 
ones containing this rubbish. So this 
criminal method of packing the wool 
is not so much the fault of the grow- 
ers themselves, as with the system of 
marketing it, largely due to the fact 
that our wool has never been sold ac- 
cording to its market value, but on 
speculative basis. 

The buyers have never made the 
proper distinction between the good 
and the bad, but fix the price accord- 
ing to the peculiar custom of their 
profession and suffice it to say that 
their art and code of ethics in this re- 
spect is fully equal to the occasion. 

When we reflect that the wool clip 
of this country aggregates in value 
over eighty-eight millions of dollars, 
and that it is sold without any know- 
ledge of its market value to the grow- 
er, and must first pass through the 
hands of the speculator before reach- 
ing the maunfacturer, I am constrain- 
ed to say gentlemen, that such a sys- 
tem is a reflection on the intelligence 
of the men engaged in the industry. 

Two years ago some of the sheep- 
menmade an effort to get away from 
the retrogressive method of handling - 
wool and determined upon a plan of 
organizing a great national ware- 
housewhich was accomplished. In 
that venture, we have met with the 
most strenuous opposition .from the 
wool commission merchants and 
their cohort of buyers. Every inch 
of progress we have made has been 
stubbornly opposed by them. The 
growers themselves have made this 
opposition possible by not standing 
together. A majority, for some rea- 
son or other, have stood in the dis- 
tance and watched the fight, and 
whether or not their vision is ob- 
scured by the smoke of battle, or 
whether perchance the one cent per 
pound is_ stuck fast in their eye, we 
know not, but those of us who are 
in the fight realize that we are not 
fighting with weaklings, but with a 
powerful organization that has dom- 
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inated the woolen industry since its 
infancy. Right here I wish to ex- 
press one word of appreciation for 
J. E. Cosgriff, the man, who has for 
two years so ably and successfully di- 
rected the affairs of the National 
Wool Warehouse. His untiring ef- 
forts on bchalf of the sheep industry 
of this country, should commend him 
to this convention today for a vote of 
our sincere thanks. 

But coming right to the point, as to 
whether or not it would be feasible 
to sell wool in this country by auction 
sales, the question arises,—are we 
yet ready for it? Gentlemen, I am of 
the opinion that if the growers them- 
selves are ready for it, the time is 
ripe in this country for the inaugura- 
tion of such a system. That wools are 
sold successfully by auction sales in 
nearly all foreign countries would 
seem to lend support to this method. 
That three attempts have been made 
in this country and have failed, 
would seem to argue against it. There 
are, however, two very apparent rea- 
sons for these failures; First, the 
sheepmen themselves. Second the com- 
mission merchants. The one factor 
that contributed largely to these fail- 
ures was the small amount of wool 
back of the movement. Had there been 
enough to interest the manufacturers, 
the results, no doubt, would have been 
different. 

But first let us examine the meth. 
ods of the auction sales as conducted 
in Australia and England. Perhaps 
the manner of packing and classing 
the wool is one of the very great feat- 
ures which enter into this system. The 
publicity of this method itself is an 
education to the grower which cannot 
be acquired in any other way. Each 
individual clip is sold openly and on 
its own merits and is not used as a lev 
er to sell poor goods, and the grower 
learns that the true value of his clip 
is the portion of clean scoured wool it 
contains. 

The principles upon which wools 
are classed in England and Australia 
are intercsting to note here. The 
divisions are founded first, uj»on the 
animals, and second, the fleece, as to 
its fitness for use in woolen yarns 
where the wool is combed after card- 
ing. On ‘he basis of the anima.'s the 
larger clips will be separated intc: ewe 
hoggetts and ewes, wether hog getts 
and wethers, and first lambs, se zond 
lambs, and often third lambs. On 
the basis of the future use of the 
fleece, the black, the sox, the bellies, 
the coarse skirts, and the better skirts 
are packed separately. In addition 
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to this the fleeces are classed as comb- 
ing and clothing. This done the wuol 
is catalogued according to its various 
classifications with the grower’s init- 
als and the name of the station from 
which it was shipped. 

During the sales the wools are ex- 
posed from seven in the morning 
throughout the day on the very well 
lighted floor of the warehouse. The 
wools are arranged intiers with alley- 
ways between. Upon entering the 
warehouse, a broker furnishes the 
buyer with a catalogue of the various 
clips. When through the _ buyer 
hands his memoranda to the broker 
with his bids. This information is 
handed to a bidding broker and from 
him it is given to the selling broker. 
Lots not bringing the price fixed by 
the grower are withdrawn and put 
up at other sales or may be sold in 
the meantime by private contract. 
All wools sold must be removed and 
paid for within two weeks. 

Having outlined the manner in 
which wools are packed, classified, 
and sold under the auction system in 
other countries, it now remains to in- 
quire why such a system cannot be 
started in this country. 

In the first place, the’manufactur- 
ers can’t start it, the wool commis- 
sion merchants won’t start it, because 
they don’t want it, the majority of 
the sheepmen would like to start it 
but want a few of their brother 
sheepmen to start it first. They en- 
courage him, pat him on the back and 
say “you‘re doing fine, boys keep the 
good work up’, and when the other 
fellow who is spending his money 
and making it a little hot for the wool 
buyer, and has got him temporarily 
on the anxious seat, the fellow who 
has been making considerable noise 
and who never at any time withheld 
from the good cause his moral sup- 
port, takes the wool buyer away 
around the corner and says, “now its 
just like this”. Well, of course, we 
all know what that means, but casu- 
ally he carries a good sized stick in 
his hand and uses it if necessary, be- 
cause he is going to ship his wool 
right to the warehouse if the deal is 
not closed that moment. After this, 
he usually does considerable  side- 
stepping, but still he is interested and 
every time he meets the other fellow, 
asks him how much money he got for 
the wool he shipped to the ware- 
house. The fact of it is, he is wait- 
ing until he sees a big sign saying, 
“The water is fine, boys, come in.” 

These remarks, Itrust, will not be 
construed as personal. They are a 


mere statements of facts, and any- 
one who has tried to get the sheep- 
men to stand together on the proposi- 
tion, I think will agree that they are 
not much overdrawn. I am frank to 
say here, that until at least a major- 
ity of the sheepmen of this country 
get back of this movement, there will 
be little or no change in the present 
system of marketing it, there must 
be wool enough back of _ the 
movement to interest the manufac- 
turers themselves. When this is done, 
we are then ready to take auction 
sales of wool in this country; we are 
then ready to say to the manufactur- 
er, we want your co-operation in this 
undertaking. 

But 25,000,000 pounds as compared 
to the 600,000,000 pounds consumed 
annually in this country is just a drop 
in the bucket, and while it might be 
sold in auction sales, we could hardly 
hope that this amount would be at- 
tractive to the manufacturers. 

But if a majority of the sheepmen 
got back of this wool movement, we 
would then be started on the highway 
of success. It would then remain to 
work out the details, which would by 
no means be an easy matter. The ques 
tion of classing our wools at home 
as is done in Australia would not be 
practicable, as in Australia the flocks 
are uniform, while in this country we 
have no uniformity of breeding. The 
‘vools would be handled as the deal 
ers handle them today. The National 
Wool Warehouse was built for the 
purpose of storing and grading our 
wools, if necessary. Already through 
it a great deal of wool has been grad- 
ed and sold successfully to the manu- 
facturers. 

Under this system the National 
Wool Warehouse would either 
have to be enlarged or additional stor- 
age room rented. If enlarged, it 
would require the expenditure of a 
great deal of money, but not any 
more in proportion than has already 
been spent in the erection of our 
present warehouse. If, however, the 
sheepmen desire to own their own 
warehouses, it will be necessary to 
raise more money. In this western 
country, there are over 28,000,000 
sheep, producing a wool output of 
over 200,000,000 pounds anually. An 
assessment of one cent per pound on 
this would raise $2,000,000. Money 
enough, gentlemen, to build all the 
warehouses we would ever need and 
to start the auction sales system in 
this country very nicely. 

But in starting this proposition, 
why should it be necessary for the 




















sheepmen to own their own warehous- 
es? Why not go to Boston and Phila- 
delphia and rent warehouses? For 


in this undertaking, we are not 
looking for investment, that will 
be a- dividend-paying concern 
but we are seeking for an 
avenue of escape from the wool 
speculator. We are seeking to in- 


augurate a system that will break the 
wool dealers’ combine, and give the 
manufacturer an independent 
source of purchasing his wool on a 
competitive basis. In other words, 
the producer is seeking to sell his 
wool direct to the manufacturer on its 
own merits, and at its market value. 
The charge that the National Wool 
Warehouse is a gigantic combine is so 
utterly unfounded and absurd that it 
is not worthy of a passing consider- 
ation. 

The keynote of success in 
movement, is the amount of wool 
back of it. There must be enough 
to make it worth while to the manu- 
facturer. Then rent your warehouses, 
let each grower pay the actual ex- 
pense of storing, grading and the sell- 
ing of his clip. And just what that 
charge may be, need not enter into 
the consideration here, for the wool 
dealers always.charge this expense to 
the growers. From the experience 
we have had of handling wool 
through the Warehouse, it would not 
cost one cent per pound. 

The output of wool in the United 
States, will average over 300,000,000 
pounds annually. From the best in- 
formation obtainable (which is by 
no means accurate) the wool deal- 
ers make an average profit of two 
cents per pound on these wools. At 
this very low estimate, which I think 
in conservative, their profits are $6,- 
000,000 per year. In addition to this, 
it costs them over a million dollars 
a year to secure this amount of wool 
through their agents. 

This great loss to our industry 
every year is far-reaching in its ef- 
fect. The wool speculator hangs 
heavy about our necks; it matters not 
whether our business is prosperous 
or in a state of depression, they exact 
the one pound of flesh as oft as our 
sheep are shorn. When we con- 
sider this drain upon the industry, it 
is perhaps easier to understand why 
we cannot compete with our brother 
sheepmen in foreign countries; and 
must have a protective tariff on our 
wool in order to exist. A saving of 
eight or ten millions of dollars a year, 
would go a long way toward sustain- 
ing our industry during a period of 


this 
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depression or free trade. If it were 
possible for the manufacturer and the 
producer to give the consumer the 
benefit of the wool dealers profit, in 
cheaper clothing and cheaper goods, 
in all probability the present tariff 
agitation would not have assumed 
such proportions. The wool speculat- 
or is not to blame for these profits, 
he is merely taking advantage of a 
condition, that we as producers have 
made for him, and anyone else but 
the producers themselves are power- 
less to change it. It is to be ex- 
pected that they will fight any change 
in the old system. They would, in- 
deed, be a peculiar class of men if 
they did not fight. 

The question of finances has been 
cited as a possible objection to the 
auction sales of wool in this country. 
Out of the 600,000,000 pounds of 


wool consumed annually in this coun- 
try  ,approximately 300,000,000 
pounds are imported from foreign 


countries. Mr. Harding of Phila- 
delphia states in one of his addresses 
that under no circumstances are 
wools permitted to be removed from 
the warehouse yntil paid for. If our 
manufacturers can go abroad and pay 
cash for-wool, doubtless they could 
do so here. The wool dealers in this 
country borrow a great deal of money 
from the banks with wool as security. 
If the manufacturers had the wool 
they could do likewise. 

But summing up all the possible 
objections that could be _ raised 
against the inauguration of the auc- 
tion sale of wool in this country, the 
matter of packing, classing and grad- 
ing of wool, the matter of building 
larger warehouses, the matter of fin- 
ancing the proposition and the matter 
of finance with the manufacturer, af- 
ter all there is only one real obstacle 
in the way; one real stumbling block 
on the highway before we cross the 
bridge;—the sheepmen' themselves, 
and we will only overcome that ob- 
stacle and remove that stumbling 
block by the united efforts of the 
industry. You can say all the mean 
things about the wool buyers you can 
think of, and you can call him all the 
names, that in extreme cases common 
courtesy will permit, but in him you 
can only take to yourselves one con- 
solation, that as long as he buys your 
wool, none of you will have any 
trouble in getting through the 
needle’s eye when you come to it. 

The psychological moment has ar- 
rived for the auction sale of wool in 
this country through warehouses, but 
it is up tothe sheepmen to grasp the 
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opportunity. If you will stand to- 
gether, and back up this movement 
with your wool, gentlemen, you have 
Solved the problem. 

No venture was ever so sure of 
reaching its goal as would be this 
one; no time so opportune as_ the 
present; for the initial step has been 
taken and it is for us to choose 
whether we want auction sales of 
wool in this country or not. Itis for 
us alone to determine the issue. For 
be assured of this fact, that what- 
ever progress we make in the hand- 
ling and marketing of our wool must 
come through the individual and col- 
lective efforts of our industry. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your 
attention. 


It is impossible to forecast the prob 
able wool market for the next few 
months. Certain it is that nearly 
every day should tend to exhaust the 
supply of foreign wool in our ware 
houses. When this is gone we have 
every reason to expect a better mar- 
ket for American wools. Even with 
the slack demand for woolen goods 
there is sufficient outlet to more than 
consume the entire American clip at 
fair prices. We advise all growers 
to hold their wool for honest prices. 


The only reason for the importa- 
tion of seventy-five per cent of the 
wool brought to this country is the 
fact, that in spite of the tariff, it can 
be purchased cheaper abroad. If the 
Sheep Industry of our country is giv- 
en adequate protection it would en- 
able us within ten years to more than 
supply our own market with Ameri- 
can wool. All of our sheep could now 
be fed within the state of Texas. 
This nation has facilities for the 
maintenance of one hundred million 
sheep, and they will be maintained 
any time we receive a fair price for 
wool and mutton. 





Every wool grower in the nation 
should feel proud of the enormous 
revenue derived from the imports of 
wool last year. It is the sheep 
man’s contribution to the stability of 
our government. When the Panama 
Canal is completed fifteen years of 
wool revenue will have paid for it. 
Wool will have been the agency that 
linked the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The revenue derived from wool last 
year was sufficient to build four of 
the mightiest battleships afloat. 
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Letter from Mr. Juilliard to Wool Grower 


Deeply regret that I cannot be pres- 
ent at the Forty-seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
Association, at Portland, Ore., Jan- 
uary 4 to 7, 1911. 

As a user of large quantities of 
wool, it affords me pleasure to send 
greetings and Godspeed to the Nation- 
al Wool Growers. An important part 
—much the most important, I should 
say—of your deliberations in annual 
convention assembled will naturally 
relate to the preservation of adequate 
protection for the yield of your flocks. 
Experience has demonstrated the fact 
that without protection the industry 
of sheep and wool growing must lan- 
guish and ultimately disappear. In 
the absence of adequate tariff duties 
that shall take account of the lower 
labor cost of foreign ‘wool-producing 
countries, you cannot stay in the busi- 
ness. It is to the interest of the whole 
nation not only that you should stay 
in the business, but that the business 
of supplying wool and mutton for 
American consumption should be 
made attractive to American Farm- 
ers. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, chewing the 
bitter cud of reflection upon the hor- 
rors of the disastrous winter cam 
paign in Russia, when his _ soldiers 
perished by thousands for lack of 
warm clothing, is said to have ex- 
claimed: “Spain has twenty-five mil- 
lions of Merino sheep. I wish that 
France had a hundred million!” If 
France had had a hundred million 
sheep, the story of that terrible re- 
treat from Moscow need never have 
been written. 


The United States has about fifty- 
seven million sheep. I wish we had 
three times fifty-seven million sheep. 
Then we should be independent of 
foreign supply; then we should have 
enough wool to clothe our popula- 
tion of one hundred million; then we 
should have three times the present 
supply of mutton, which would go 
far toward solving the troublesome 
problem of high cost of food sup- 
plies. 

If there is to be any interference 
with the present satisfactory tariff 
on wool, I would rather the change 
should be toward higher duties than 
toward lower duties. But I hope the 
tariff on wool will not be disturbed. 
I would like to see adequate protec- 
tion for wool positively assured for 
the next ten years. Then we should 


see an enormous increase in the grow- 
ing of sheep for wool and mutton. 
Then the millions of acres of abandon- 
ed farms in the Eastern States would 
come into profitable use once more, 
this time as grazing land for millions 
of sheep. 

I wonder if the “reformers” and 
other enemies of the wool tariff ever 
stop to think how little the wool du- 
ties amount to on the average suit of 
clothes. It requires twelve pounds 
of unwashed wool to produce a suit 
of clothes. Assuming that we use 
foreign wool exclusively, the wool 
tariff on one suit of clothes would 
be $1.32; but even this small amount 
is not correctly stated, because the 
competition of the domestic produv* 
affects the price to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Recently I have seen a statement 
by one of the largest producers of 
woolen textiles in this country show- 
ing that in an overcoat selling for 
$15 there were two yards of cloth 
for which the manufacturer received 
&2 cents a yard, or $1.64, on which 
the profit was not more than 8 or 
9 cents. 


There is no community of interest 
as generally understood, between the 
wool grower and the manufacturer, 
but there is an interdependence and a 
mutuality, where tariff protection is 
at stake. 

Both the the wool grower and the 
woolen manufacturer must have pro- 
tection. The two branches of the in- 
dustry—wool growing and wool weav- 
ing—must stand shoulder to shoulder 
in resisting assaults upon protection. 

Manufacturers will profit by an in- 
creased supply of domestic wool, and 
sheep growing will profit by the cer- 
tainty of a steady and profitable mar- 
ket. 


In January, 1908, two manufactur- 
ers of woolens called upon me and re- 
quested my co-operation in securing 
a reduction of the duties on wool. I 
told them, in effect, that I not only 
would not co-operate with them, but 
that I would rather raise the duty on 
wool than lower it. 


It is a well known fact that the pop- 
ulation of the world is increasing 
more rapidly than the production of 
sheep. Now, if we let the foreigner 
produce our wool and mutton, he will 
eventually control the market. 

I am in favor of protection which 
begins where it ought to begin, with 


the wool grower, and in due propor- 
tion extends to the manufacturer. 
Very truly yours, 
A. D. JUILLIARD. 





It is to be recalled that two years 
ago the National Association of Tan- 
ners published a book known as the 
Free Hide Text Book. At _ great 
length this book explained the un- 
bounded benefit the American pec- 
ple would derive from a removal of 
the duty on hides. This Association 
assured the people time and again 
that free hides meant cheaper leather 
and shoes. A year of free hides has 
served to advance the price of leather 
and also the price of shoes, and has 
deprived the Government of several 
million dollars in revenue. The 
Leather Trust we admit has bought 
their hides cheaper, but have sold 
them higher to the consumer. Their 
profits have been greater but the con- 
sumers have been less. Now the 
Farmer’s Free List places certain 
kinds of shoes upon the Free List and 
this National Association of Tanners 
are protesting vigorously against 
such iniquity. They tell the American 
people that the American shoe indus- 
try will be destroyed by free shoes, 
but the people we hope will remember 
what they said in their free hide text 
book. If shoes and all other manu- 
factured leather articles are placed 
upon the Free List, it will be but a 
just reward to those who sought to 
reduce the price of the producer and 
advance the price of the consumer, by 
obtaining free hides from foreign na- 
tions. The American manufacturer 
of every description must understand 
that the farmers of this nation de- 
mand protection equal to that ac- 
corded the manufacturer. 


We have reports from various 
sources which indicate that the sheep 
of Missouri have nearly doubled in 
number during the past ten years. We 
wonder what Champ Clark will say to 
this for he has always maintained 
that sheep could not be raised on high 
priced land. On his basis Missouri’s 
lands must have been rapidly falling 
in price during the past few years. 
for her sheep have surely increased 





Don’t fail to write both your Sen- 
ators about the Tariff on wool and 
mutton. 
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Sheep Grazing as Insurance Against Fire in National Forests 


Address by Hon. Dan P. Smythe Before National Wool Growers Convention 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the National Wool Growers 
Convention: I presume that the pro- 
per way to commence a speech on 
this serious question would be some 
light story telling, in order that you 
might be able to give your attention 
to the real issues of my subject with- 
out being bored. I am not an innate 
story teller, though my profession— 
that of a lawyer—might lead you to 
think differently. However, I now 
wish to assure you my remarks will 
be as brief as possible and I shall 
come to the point without further pre- 
preliminary sparring. 


The Forest Reserve Act in the be- 
ginning contemplated almost exclus- 


ively the preservation of our forests 
for posterity. The United States 
Forest Service, however, has given 
to this act, in addition to the preser- 
vation of forests for future genera- 
tions, a greater and additional mean- 
ing. First: To hold as a reservoir 
the winter snows and spring and fall 
rains for the benefit of the irriga- 
tionists. Second: To regulate and 
restrict the grazing of live stock 
thereon for the benefit of the in 
dustry. I am inclined to think that 
the masses in this coutry of ours are 
almost wholly interested in the pre- 
servation of our timber for future use 
and care very little about these other 


two benefits to be derived from Nat- 


ional Forest control. 

The people east of the Mississippi 
river know very little about Western 
conditions and Western life. Conse- 
quently, the ignorant East has been 
very gullible and has fallen an easy 
prey before a certain kind of press 
publicity, that has created in their 
minds the almost general opinion 
that a band of sheep will completely 
devour a forest of big pine trees; that 
sheep will easily eat all trees under 
six feet in diameter that come in 
their path. I do not charge this mis- 
representation to the Forest officials. 
The Service was new and they did 
not know, themselves, but what this 
might be true, and they could not 
afford to take the stoekman’s word 
for it. Thank God for the enlight- 
enment given them by a few years of 
experience; they now do not believe 
our sheep eat and devour the giants 
of the forest but they do claim any 
ordinary pine sapling less than five 
feet high becomes the prey of an or- 
dinary band of sheep; first, by eating 
the young. pines; and second, by 
tramping and cutting them out with 


their feet in passing over the forest 
area. 


To establish the major premise of 
my argument, I am going to assume 
that the Act creating Forest Re 
serves means what the popular opin- 
ion has placed upon it and that is* 
Its fundamental and paramount ob- 
ject was the preservation of the for- 
est for future generations, that 
anything which tends to materially in- 
jure the forests of the West is in di- 
rect violation of the spirit of the law 
and should be restrained. That is the 
reason, I take it, why grazing has 
been so greatly reduced and in some 
forests absolutely prohibited. 

The general public concern them- 
selves very little about the welfare 
of the sheep industry, as you ladies 
and gentlemen well know. Its the 
same old question with them of For- 
est Preservation for Posterity, re- 
gardless of what becomes of the so- 
called sheep and cattle barons of the 
West, and this attitude of forest pro- 
tection has damaged the industry be- 
yond comprehension. 

It’s a poor rule that won’t work 
both ways; therefore, if it can be 


ie that grazing does not mater- 


ially damage the growing timber, but 
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on the other hand, is a potent f2c- 
tor in aiding and protecting our for- 
ests from destruction by fire, why 
should the sheep and cattlemen be, 
not only permitted, but encouraged, 
to graze the National Forests to the 
maximum capacity where stock can 
fairly exist. 

I understand the definition of the 
term “National Forest Protection” 
to be simply the trees—to be pre- 
served for posterity—not the grass 
and underbrush whose life history 
covers a very short period of time. 
From the data that I have been able 
to gather, I make the emphatic asser- 
tion that livestock grazing during the 
summer months on our western for- 
ests does not materially do damage 
but it is the best protection and a 
safeguard thrown around them 
against the ravages of destructive 
and terrific forest fires; that in or- 
der these western forests may surely 
be kept for posterity sheep grazing 
should be encouraged to its full ca- 
pacity. 

My life has been spent in the West 
—I love its environments and _ hold 
sacred what it has given me. I hope 
to live and die on the West side of the 
Rockies, and no one has a deeper re- 
gard or higher interest in its future. 
I feel that I love dear old Oregon as 
profoundly and will fight as honestly 
and earnestly for her present gener- 
ations, and for the legacy of her gen- 
erations to come, as would the ever- 
fearful citizens of Virginia, New 
York, Massachusetts and Vermont. 
I feel that the citizens of Oregon and 
the West are as much interested as 
they, in the zealous endeavor to pre- 
serve Nature’s abundance of wealth 
for our children and our children’s 
children. 

With that idea particularly in mind, 
I, like thousands of other stockmen 
of this great West, want to see no 
‘misguided steps and these natural 
resources so enjoyed and used at 
present that their preservation will 
be assured. 

The Nation as a whole little real- 
ized the tremendous and appalling 
damage that could be done to our 
National Forests by fire until after 
we had passed through the awful for- 
est conflagrations during the summer 
of 1910. 

It has set the whole country in a 
state of fearful anxiety and put them 
to devising some successful means of 
preventing a reoccurence of the hor- 
rors we have just passed through. 

After several years of unsuccess- 
ful fire-fighting by the Forest Ser- 
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vice, and especially their inability 
(and that of the entire Nation for 
that matter) to handle or prevent 
the 1910 fires, it becomes essential 
that we should use some other method 
than men, axes and shovels to pre- 
vent destructive forest fires. 

Now, my good friends, let me come 
to the kernel of this nut. They say 
an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure: therefore, I favor 
something that will prevent forest 
fires. After some careful personal 
observations, a careful study of the 
question, and after obtaining the ex- 
periences of the Pioneers of the West- 
ern Forests, I have come to the defin- 
ite conclusion that the only success- 
ful prevention of future big uncon- 
trollable fires in our forests is graz- 
ing of livestock therein to the full 
capacity; and especially by sheep. 

The vital question is, How will 
sheep prevent fires? 

The answer is short and decisive. 


Forest fires are usually started by 
inexperienced campers who have no 
interest in conservation and small re- 
gard whether a forest fire is started 
or not, or else do not realize how a 
small insignificant camp fire may get 
away and destroy thousands of acres 
of timber worth millions of dollars. 

Lightning is often the cause of for- 
est fires, which is completely beyond 
human control. 

The accumulation of two or three 
year’s growth of grass, weeds and 
underbrush produces a highly com- 
bustible agent, ideal for spreading 
rapidly a small camp or lightning 
fire; in a short time this insignificant 
campfire is beyond human control, 
sweeping forests, farms and all ani- 
mal life before it. The grass is not 
only burned out, but the big trees are 
destroyed also. It requires some 
highly inflammable agent, such as 
this, to spread a fire through the ac- 
tual trees and timber itself: Without 
it, the spread and expansion of a fire 
is impossible. 

Put a band of ewes to foraging on 
these forest areas and they will keep 
down this rank growth of weeds, 
grass and underbrush, absolutely tak- 
ing away the necessary and only 
agent, thus making big forest fires 
such as we had last year impossible 
and without materially injuring the 
trees and growing timber. These 
weeds, grass and underbrush were 
not intended by the Creator for pos- 
terity but for the present use of 
struggling humanity. Then why not 
by all means to save our forests and 
foster an important industry, en- 


courage sheep grazing thereon, in- 
stead of restricting and preventing 
it. 

The history of the past thirty years 
bears out my statements . Smythe 
Brothers, of which I.am a member, 
lease some fifty-five thousand acres 
of forest lands owned and controlled 
by several timber companies. These 
lands are adjacent to and in fact ex- 
tend into the Whitman National 
Forest in Oregon. We rent these 
lands for our sheep during the sum- 
mer months; the managers and own- 
ers of these timber companies have 
repeatedly said to me, “Mr. Smythe, 
if we could not get you sheepmen to 
fairly jump over each other in an en- 
deavor to pay us a rental for our 
timber lands, we would gladly come 
to you and offer a goodly sum that 
your sheep might go upon our lands 
in the summer and graze them to 
their full capacity. It is the only 
practical insurance we have against 
forest fires.” They do not in any 
manner restrict or prevent the 
amount of our sheep grazing on these 
lands. I understand that all timber 
companies in the West rent the graz- 
ing of their lands to stockmen. It 
is the only practical and successful 
insurance they have. It is needless 
to say forest fires on these lands are 
rare. 

The Forest Service, itself, is be- 
coming somewhat acquainted with 
conditions in the West, and some of 
the Forest officials, especially in Ore- 
gon and Washington,—(I speak of 
Oregon and Washington because I 
do not come in contact with officials 
in other states and do not know their 
views.) Mr. C. S. Chapman, Dis- 
trict Forester, incharge of this Dis- 
trict, has expressed an opinion that 
grazing to some extent was a good 
thing, but did not favor over-grazing. 

I take the liberty of reading a short 
extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Chapman: 


“T find that it it will be impos- 
sible to draw any general or speci- 
fic conclusions as to relative fre- 
quency and damage of fires in 
regions heavily or lightly grazed, 
or not grazed at all. 

“It is extremely difficult to 
judge as to the effect of regulated 
grazing upon the spread of fire for 
two reasons: (1) Our grazing for- 
ests are crowded and have for 
many years to a greater or less ex- 
tent been overgrazed, prior to the 
creation of the forests. There is 
little inforrhation available as to 




















the frequency, intensity or extent 
of fires before the ranges were ful- 
ly stocked, so comparison is out of 
the question. (2) The territory 
that now is grazed, thatwest of the 
mountains, is so entirely different 
from east of the mountain condi- 
tions, that comparison would in 
reality mean absolutely nothing.” 

Mr. Chapman further says: 

“It would of course be reason- 
able to suppose, that on grazed 
areas fires are less likely to be- 
come started, and if they do, it is 
easier to extinguish them. 
“Unquestionably, driveways serve 
as most excellent fire lines. If these 
can be so located as to separate a 
forest intw a number cf blocks, a 
fire started in one could not pass 
into another. This is an import- 
ant way of deriving benefit in fire 
protection through grazing. In 
open woods where there is little 
down timber there is likewise no 
doubt but that the consumption of 
the forage crop assists in case of 
fire protection. 

“Where sheep are driven over areas 

after a heavy seed year, and tramp 

this seed into the ground, it un- 
questionably increases the chance 
of germination and is beneficial. 

But to what extent sheep should 

thereafter, when the seedlings are 

young and tender, be driven over 
the area has yet to be worked out. 

I think we can sum up the probable 

benefits of sheep grazing as they 

effect fire protection as follows: 

(1) Sheep driveways if proper- 
ly located act as most effective fire 
lines. 

(2) In open pine forests, with 
little down timber, the consump- 
tion of the forage crop lessens the 
chances of fires becoming started, 
and make fires which do _ start 
easier to control. 

(3) The presence of camptend- 
ers in the mountains insures more 
prompt discovery of fires.” 

Mr. Thomas McKenzie, Chief of 
grazing of this District, cites an in- 
stance last summer on the Colville 
National Forest in the state of Wash- 
ington. There were two _ similar 
areas in this forest not far from each 
other, both having about equal tim- 
ber, grass and underbrush thereon, 
and the general lay of the swamps, 
hills and streams being similar. One 
of these was regularly grazed by a 
band of sheep; the other had not been 
grazed. Forest fires started last 
summer on both. On the one where 
sheep were grazed, it was easily 
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checked and controlled and no dam- 
age was done to the timber. The 
fires on the other they were not able 
to get under control until they had 
burned 100,000 acres of forest land 
and destroyed much excellent timber. 
The Colville Supervisor believes in 
sheep grazing to protect his forests. 

I know of many similar instances 
but lack of time prevents me from re- 
lating them here today. Iam happy 
to note that some of the fair-minded 
foresters who have had occasion to 
observe actual western conditions, 
taken from experience, realize the im- 
portance of livestock grazing on for- 
est fire prevention. 

Best of all, actual application and 
observation during the past twenty- 
five years proves the statement that 
livestock grazing is the most practi- 
cal and successful forest fire insur- 
ance. 

A few days ago, I wrote a hundred 
letters to the leading, most prominent, 
experienced, capable, fair and honest 
stockmen who have directly seen and 
observed personally forests with 
sheep grazing, and without grazing 
and noticed the fires which have ov- 
curred on these forests for the past 
fifteen to thirty years. The majority 
have 1relied.and they unanimously bear 
me out and substantiate my state- 
ments. The argument is so decisive 
and is so well known by. the pioneer 
users of National Forests assembled 
here today, I feel it is a bore and an 
imposition to take up your valuable 
time and that of this Convention to 
further discuss the soundness of this 
argument upon which Ibase my con- 
clusions, yet I am going to take a few 
minutes of your time and read a very 
few of the letters recently received 
by me, bearing on this subject ;— 

Mr. J. W. Webster, of Rexburg, 
Idaho, says: 

“Your idea that all National For- 
ests should be grazed to their full 
capacity in order to protect the tim- 
ber against forest fires is directly 
in harmony with the position I 
have taken in the matter. In our 
section of the state, we have had 

_ $1,000 worth of timber burned 
since the creation of the Forest Re- 
serve, where we had $1, for the 
ten years previous to the creation 
of the same. In fact, the forest 
fires, in this section, were practi- 
cally unknown before we had the 

Reserves. 

“Any careful observer will have 
noticed that, where sheep or cattle 
are grazed to the capacity of the 
Reserve that there is not the ac- 
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cumulation of weeds and grasses, 

which tend to spread fires, that 

sparsely-grazed sections have.” 

Mr. Stanley Coffin, of North Yaki- 
ma, Washington, one of the best 
known sheepmen of the Pacific 
Northwest, writes: 

“It is my belief that sheep 
grazing in Reserves (heavy) to a 
large extent prevents the spread 
of fires—and my herders and pack- 
ers have reported to me a great 
many instances where they put out 
campfires which were starting to 
spread and which had been left by 
careless hunters and campers. I 
claim that our men, being accus- 
tomed to a life in the mountains 
and timber, know how to build .and 
handle their fires so there will be 
no possible danger of them spread- 
ing. 

“On several occasions, I have, 
myself, put out fires left by camp- 
ers. 

“My belief is that if sheep were 
allowed to graze the Reserves close, 
eating out the weeds and.small.un- 
derbrush, which help to start and 
spread fires (if left to die in the 
fall) would in a great measure 
prevent these fires, and I would 
suggest that the Reserves be stock- 
ed to their full capacity and that 
the sheepmen pay for such grazing 
by having their packers and herd- 
ers act as fire wardens or patrols. 
They would willingly do this to pro- 
tect their own flocks and range, 
and as they are better equipped 
with pack horses, supplies and out- 
fits and know the mountain trails 
and water courses better than. any- 
one else, no one would be as: com- 
petent as they to protect their 
range and the timber surrounding 
same. The sheep herder and pack- 
er of today are intelligent and 
trustworthy men. We trust;them 
with $10,000, or $15,000 worth of 
our property to each band and.they 
perform their services well. They’re 
hardened and accustomed to 
streams, etc., and the rough life 
they lead makes them particularly 
well adapted to this work.” 

Mr. K. G. Warner, of Pendleton, 
Oregon: 

“My experience is local, being 
confined almost entirely to the 
Whitman National Forest Reserve 
and the portion of this forest de- 
voted to sheep grazing has had few, 
if any, serious fires, since the full 
stocking of the range began, which 
dates back some twelve or fifteen 
years. Of late years, the larger 
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fires have occurred almost entirely 
upon cattle ranges or upon areas 
from which stock is entirely ex- 
cluded. The eating off of grass 
and underbrush undoubtedly tends 
to diminish the number of fires and 
also aids materially in the control 
of such as do get started. Stock- 
men in this section have for years 
contended, and our forest officials 
now freely admit, that the best pos- 
sible protection the forests can 
have against fire, is a few bands 
of sheep. Thousands of  well- 
meaning people harbor a dislike for 
sheep and sheepmen, because they 
have been led by the Forest Service 
to believe that sheep were destroy- 
ing our forests, and your talk on 
this question should help much to 
correct this unjust and erroneous 
idea.” 

Mr. W. H. Philbrick, American 


Falls, Idaho, has this to say: 


“We have occupied the Port Neuf 
Nationa] Forest for the past eight 
years with only one fire worthy of 
note, as I remember, and this was 
extinguished by two of our men 
with little damage to timber; had 
there been a heavy growth of grass 
and weeds, as is usually the case 
where grazing is not permitted 
the result would have been quite 
different. 

“Much more loss has occurred on 
the adjoining Indian Reserve where 
no stock graze, though the Indians 
are very careful about fire on their 
own lands. 

“It is my opinion that the grazing 
of the Forest lands is a general 
‘ benefit to the commercial timber 
as by this use much of the worth- 
less undergrowth that draws the 
moisture from the ground is covert- 
ed into a valuable fertilizer and is 
not left to dry up and furnish a 
tinder box for the smallest spark 
that a careless hand may drop.” 
Mr. J. H. Dobbin, vice president 


of the Oregon Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, of Joseph, Oregon, writes: 


“The argument, however, is short 
. and decisive in favor of the graz- 
ing of the forests for fire protec- 
tion. My personal observations 
in fighting fire last season in the 
Chesnimis Reserve strengthened 
my views on that question. 

“The most destructive fires we 
had were in the places that were 
least accessible to stock and _ es- 
pecially sheep. I believe it is the 
opinion of all, particularly timber 
men, that it is not in the forage 
that is produced the same season 


of the best known 
Wyoming, has to say: 
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that the fires occurs, but that of 
the two preceeding seasons that 
leads the fire. It is a decided fact 
that the fire runs out or is placed 
under control on the ridges that 
are the most heavily grazed.” 

Mr. E. A. Van Sicklin, prominent 


wool grower of Weiser, Idaho, says: 


“T can assure you that in this 
section where the forest reserve is 
grazed to the limit we have had 
no serious timber fires such as 
they experienced in the northern 
part of the state this year in the 
timber belt and I am advised that 
the large owners of the timber 
lands in this section are anxious 
to lease it to the sheepmen for graz- 
ing purposes, claiming that when 
the undergrowth and weeds are 
eaten up by the sheep instead of 
drying up end eecumuiating on the 
ground, the danger of the fire 
spreading in the forest is much 
less.” 

Our good friend Tim Kinney, one 
sheepmen of 


“You have an elegant subject 
and one easily handled because it 
is so truthful and well known that 
the underbrush and grass carry 
the fire. Destroy the underbrush, 
and the fire will die out when it 
reaches any open space. We have 
no fires in the country where it is 
well grazed, particularly by sheep. 
Sheep herders are careful about 
fires, as it, means the destruction 
of their all (bed and clothes).” 
Mr. R. A. Jackson, a pioneer of 


Eastern Washington, gives the fol- 
lowing as his experience: 


“My first experience with sheep 
in the Blue Mountains was in 1889, 
and I have heen in every year since; 
a good deal of the range at that 
time had never had sheep on it be- 
fore, and had grown up with heavy 
weeds, and we were bothered quite 
a bit with fires the first few years. 
As the weeds got better cleaned out 
the fires got less and the timber 
grew more. _ I know of one piece 
of range that was being sheeped as 
early as 1882, and the timber fin- 
ally run the sheep out entirely, so 
it has not been used for several 
years for grazing. The Petaha 
Creek, which runs through Pome- 
roy, has had all its headwaters 
cleared of stock for some five years 
and the water is getting less every 
year. From my observations, I 
have come to these conclusions: 

“That grazing stock in the forest 
is the only practical way of pre- 


liamson, of Oregon, says, 
other things, that: 


venting fires; that the grazing is 
limited from year to year to some 
extent by the growth of timber; 
that the grazing of young weeds 
leaves what moisture in the ground 
it takes to grow these weeds to 
maturity and increases the flow of 
water the same as a piece of sum- 
mer fallow that is worked or 
grazed with stock, will have more 
moisture in it than a piece that has 
grown a crop of weeds.” 

Dr. H. S. Bettis, of Boise, Idaho, 


writes: 


“All of the lumber companies 
here have sheep graze on their 
timber holdings. Scott Anderson 
told me today that on 70,000 acres 
of the Barber Lumber Company’s 
land that he grazed sheep on to the 
fullest capacity, this season, there 
was not a single fire, and I know of 
my own knowledge that practically 
all of the’fires that did any damage 
in Idaho were in localities where 
there was little or no grazing. 

“IT saw an article on this very 
subject in Clay, Robinson’s jour- 
nol by a Wyoming man, in which 
he said that the Forest Officials 
might send out all of the instruc- 
tions from Washington regarding 
the best method of fighting fires 
that they chose to, but so long as 
they restrict grazing and we have 
dry summers, fires would occur of 
such magnitude that fire-fighters 
could not cope with them. On our 
nearby forests here, we have had 
no fires that amounted to anything 
this year or any other year since 
they have been grazed. Personal- 
ly, I have seen the results of large 
forest fires in Idaho, but it has 
always been in the districts where 
there has been no grazing and little 
habitation.” 

Former Congressman, J. N. Wil- 
amongst 


“(1) It is now conceded by all 
informed people that grazing of 
sheep during the summer season 
on the Forest Reserves is the only 
fire protection the timber has at 
the present time. (2) The rea- 
sons for this are so elementary that 
they scarcely need recounting. 
There has not been a single fire of 
any consequential magnitude dur- 
ing the past years heavily grazed 
by sheep in either the Blue or Cas- 
cade National Forests; if the sheep 
are to be charged with any damage 
to the mountains whatever, during 
that period they should in all fair- 
ness be credited with millions of 

















dollars from this source alone. 
Both in the state of Washington 
and through the Cascade mountains 
and in certain localities in the Blue 
mountains very destructive fires 
have raged every summer on areas 
inaccessible to sheep. What is true 
of these mountains is true of tim- 
bered areas in other states. Draw 
the natural and inevitable deduc- 
tion that when man, through lack 
of information or through innate 
cussedness, argues against grazing 
(heavy for that matter) forested 
areas of the United States by sheep, 
that man is arguing against the 
only real protection we now have 
for our great forest wealth. Un- 
intentionally, and inadvertently at 
most, such a man is the most de- 
structive and deadly enemy to the 
forest that we have.” 
Governor F. R. Gooding, of Idaho, 
whose integrity and honesty of opin- 


ion is so well known that I need not: 


further comment on his opinion, 
says: 

“I am satisfied that it has been 
demonstrated beyond question of a 
doubt to the practical observer that 
the grazing of live stock on Forest 
Reserves minimizes the danger of 
forest fires. I know from my own 
experience of thirty years in Idaho 
that this is absolutely true. 

“When I first moved to this 
state thirty years ago, I located in 
the Wood river country at Ketch- 
um, which is in the heart of the 
summer range for all classes of 
live stock. For the first eight or 
ten years there was practically 
little stock raised in that section 
of the state. The heavy growth 
of vegetation that had accumulated 
for years covered the ground in a 
dense mat. Forest fires were 
numerous in the Wood river coun- 
try in those days, and when started 
they were practically beyond con- 
trol. I remember in 1889 having 
to turn out to help fight forest 
fires to keep them away from the 
settlements. When once started 
they would run for miles, and 
could hardly be extinguished by 
rains in the fall of the year. 

‘Since the Southern part of the 
state has been used for grazing for 
sheep and cattle, there have been 
no destructive forest fires. The 
vegetation, of course, has been kept 
down by grazing, and there has 
been no chance for great fires to 
get any headway. There have 
been some small fires, but . they 
have done very little damage com- 
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pared with the great forest fires 
that swept over southern Idaho be- 
fore it was used to graze live stock. 
No better demonstration can be 
given, in my judgment, of the use 
of forest country for grazing pur- 
poses than that practically all of 
the great forest owners in South- 
ern idaho are very glad each year 
to enter into a lease with live 
stock men for the grazing of their 
private holdings. They have not 
been slow to see the advantage and 
the insurance that grazing means 
to their valuable holdings. 

“Think our forest reserves can 
be classed as semi-arid lands. The 
heavy snow falls, together with the 
Spring and Summer rains, produce 
a growth of vegetation, and then 
comes the dry season. If this veg- 
etation remains untouched there is 
great damage of fires through the 
dry season. Accumulation of vege- 
tation for a few years is almost 
sure to bring about dangerous for- 
est fires. 

“Today the live stock industry 
co-operates with the Forest Re- 
serve forces, and I am sure with 
the organization could be made a 
mighty factor, insuring the forests 
against fires not only by grazing, 
but by its men in charge being on 
the ground ready to extinguish any 
fires that may start. 

“Then again, as the population 
of these states increases the danger 
from people passing through them 
will be more and more each year. 

“I think it is safe to say that if 
the livestock were taken off the 
Forest Reserves in Idaho that in a 
few years all of our Forests would 
be destroyea by fire, and, in my 
mind, it seems impossible to per- 
fect an organization strong enough 
to control them, once they are 
started, and a strong wind springs 
up to fan the fire.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen: These 
statements by these gentlemen who 
absolutely know what they are talk- 
ing about seem to be conclusive. 

I am going to take just a moment to 
refute the statement that sheep injure 
the small tender shoots. From twen- 
ty-two to twenty-five years ago, I 
went with my father up to the Rain- 
ier National Forest in the State of 
Washington; that year marked the 
first year of heavy sheep grazing 
on this forest. I have practically 
been on this reserve every year since 
up to about five years ago. All sheep 
in going to this reserve had to pass 
over a strip of forest area called 
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Cedar Valley. At first, there were 
very few young pine seedlings or 
pine saplings. As soon as sheep be- 
gan to eat off the pine grass and 
forage became scarce, little pine seed- 
lings began to spring up by the bil- 
lions; in fact, so thick that in most 
places making it almost impassible 
with a horse. These seedlings are 
growing into substantial pine sap- 
lings and we find it today almost im- 
possible to cross Cedar Valley with 
sheep on account of the density of 
the small pines. No other cause for 
this can be given except the eating 
off of the pine grass and the culti- 
vation by the roving bands of sheep. 
No doubt, many of you sheepmen here 
can relate a similar circumstance. 

In conclusion, I have to say that 
every argument seems to favor the 
idea that sheep were intended to pas- 
ture upon the abundance of weeds and 
grasses in our forests and to protect 
her giants of the woods from ravages 
of fires. 

Don’t misunderstand me to mean 
any disparagement against the Forest 
Service or its officials. I am a firm 
believer in the protection of our for- 
ests from destruction. 

I want to join in the song of praise 
for those brave Forest Guard heroes 
that in some instances gave up their 
lives last summer that our forests. 
might be saved. A monument should 
be raised in the heart of every Ameri- 
can for their noble effort. But, my 
countrymen, do not forget to give the 
old ewe her just honors. If we are 
to measure the good done to protect 
our forests for posterity, and give 
honor to whom honor is due, let us 
then emblazon the image of the old 
merino ewe on the hearts of every 
honest country-loving American as 
the greatest conservationist of them 
all—Gifford Pinchot not excepted. 

If the old adage is true that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, an old ewe, by eating up the 
inflammable material which causes 
the fire, then is worth a uvzen For- 
est Guards in the practical duty of 
keeping our Forests fire-free and giv- 
ing them to our future generations. 


If your neighbor sheep man has not 
received a copy of this paper, we will 
be glad to send him one. This paper 
is sent free to all members of the Na- 
ational Wool Growers Association. 





Ask for clothing made from Amer- 
ican wool. We raise the best in the 
world. ie akg 
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Secretary Wilson's Letter to the Wool Growers 


I regret very much that it is im- 
possible for me to accept your kind in- 
vitation and attend the annual meet- 
ing of your association. It gives me 
pleasure however, to send represen- 
tatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture and to write this message to 
the convention. 

I look upon the development of 
the sheep industry as a positive nec- 
essity for the agriculture of the coun- 
try, and it should be encouraged all 
along the line. 

Owing to the increase in the price 
of beef, the increase in the number 
of people in the cities who live in 
apartments, and the apparent de- 
crease in the size of families in 
the cities, housekeepers have found it 
to their advantage to purchase cuts of 
meat. which are low in price, compar- 
atively small in bulk, and which are 
used up before they are kept any 
length of time in a_ refrigerator. 
These facts have caused the great ex- 
tension of the use of mutton by the 
American people, and a great deal 
of the prejudice that formerly exist- 
ed towards this meat has been swept 
away. The development of the use 
of mutton in the country has revol- 
utionized the sheep business. The 
farmer in the East finds that he can 
make sheep profitable by growing 
them for sale as meat producing ani- 
mals, with the wool as an incidental 
item of revenue. The ranchman of 
the West finds that he can add very 
much to the income from his sheep 
by paying more attention to the mut- 
ton form.of his animals. 

In the solution of the problem how 
to.feed and clothe our rapidly grow- 
ing population from our own resour- 
ces, the sheep will receive increased 
attention as time goes on, for the 
reason that sheep lend themselves per 
haps more readily than any other 
animal to the development of agricul- 
ture. On almost every farm there 
could and should be a floc kof sheep. 
In the thickly settled sections of the 
East, where the raising of beef cat- 
tle is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult, sheep will thrive with a profit. 
The weeds of the roadside, and the 
fence rows; the stubble field after 
the grain is harvested, and even the 
lawn, can be turned into a profit if 
sheep are allowed access to them. 
There are millions of acres east of 
the Mississippi; I might say east of 
the Alleghanies, and south as well as 
north of the Ohio River, that should 
maintain sheep. New England, which 


was formerly the center of the sheep 
breeding industry, could produce an- 
nually many thousands of sheep at 
a minimum cost. 

Somehow the American farmer 
has not appreciated the full value of 
the sheep as a meat producer and a 
renovator of the soil. The spring 
lamb that comes on the market dur- 
ing the summer is the one kind of 
meat that has been produced without 
feeding grain, and that is a mighty 
reason for the increase of the sheep 
industry. 

The Department has three flocks 
of sheep with which it is studying 
the industry, one in Vermont, one at 
the experiment station of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry near Washington 
and one in Wyoming. In the work in 
Vermont we are endeavoring to en- 
courage the New England people to 
get back into sheep raising. The sheep 
near Washington are being used in 
breeding experiments of various kinds 
and those in Wyoming in a breeding 
experiment to study the possibility of 
improving the type of sheep used on 
the range. In the Wyoming work 
the sheep have been selected for mut- 
ton form and high wool production, 
Merino stock (principally Rambouil- 
let) being used. The work has not 
yet gone far enough for us to make 
exhibitions of these sheep, and on 
this account we have been compelled 
to decline many cordial invitations to 
show them. Furthermore, we have 
not yet been in a position to make a 
thorough study of the wool which is 
being produced. I regard it as of the 
highest importance that scientific in- 
vestigations be made of the effects of 
soil, climate, breeding, and feeding 
on wool. This will be done with the 
Wyoming flock. Some persons seem 
to think that American wool is de- 
ficient in quality. If this is true the 
Department of Agriculture should 
ascertain the reasons and show sheep 
men how they may breed and handle 
their sheep to produce wool of the 
highest quality. 

In the matter. of sheep diseases the 
situation is much more favorable 
than at the time of your convention 
in Ogden a year ago. At that time 
the presence and spread of a severe 
form of necrobacillosis or lip-and-leg 
ulceration in the west presented a 
serious problem. As a result of the 
joint efforts of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, State officers, and sheep- 
men, aided to some extent by the 
drought of the past season, the pre- 


valence of this disease has been great- 
ly reduced and the spread of this in- 
tection has been prevented. A con- 
siderable portion of the territory un- 
der quarantine has been released, and 
I have recently issued an order re- 
leasing additional territory to take 
effect January 16. 

Continued good progress has also 
been made in our work against sheep 
scab. During the past fiscal year near- 
ly 400,000 square miles of territory 
were released from quarantine for 
this disease, comprising the entire 
state of Washington, and parts of 
Ore., Nev., Utah, Ariz., and Color- 
ado. The only backward step was in 
Kentucky, as we found it necessary 
to place a federal quarantine on that 
State. Arrangements have now been 
made with the state authorities, how- 
ever to carry on co-operative work 
for eradicating the disease there as 
in other states. I believe we are fast 
aproaching the time when our coun- 
try will be practically free from 
sheep scab. 

The discovery of the gid parasite 
in Montana a few years ago gave 
cause for some apprehension, and the 
department has been giving special 
attention to this problem. Fortun- 
ately it appears that only a small 
part of our country—Northern Mon- 
tana—is infected; but if we are to 
keep this troublesome parasite from 
getting a permanent foothold in the 
United States and from spreading ov- 
er the country it will be necessary for 
the sheep men to adopt prompt and 
strict measures of eradication. Some 
publications pointing out the danger 
from the gid parasite and giving di- 
rections for its extermination have 
been issued by the Department and 
we expect to have a supply of copies 
for distribution at this meeting. In 
order to prevent the further intro- 
duction of the gid tape worm from 
abroad, I have issued an order for 
the quarantine and inspection of all 
imported collie and shepherd dogs. 

Other internal parasites also men- 
ace the sheep industry, especially in 
the East and Middle West, and the 
Department is giving special study 
to this subject. 

Assuring you of my cordial support 
in efforts to promote the welfare of 
the sheep industry, and wishing you 
a profitable and enjoyable conven- 
tion, I remain. 


Very truly yours, 
JAMES WILSON 
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PROTECTION FOR ALL; OR FOR NONE 


By. Hon. N. J. Bachelder, Master National Grange. 


More than twenty years ago the 
National Grange adopted resolutions 
declaring that it was the position of 
the Order that so long as protection 
was to be the National policy, the 
farmers must receive the same degree 
of protection on their products that 
was given on manufactured articles. 
This is the Grange position to-day, 
and we are here to protest against 
the Canadian Reciprocity Bill, on the 
ground that its effect will be to es- 
tablish free trade in farm products, 
while continuing protection to manu- 
facturers. We are here as represen- 
tatives of the great agricultural in- 
dustry of the United States to state 
clearly that the farmers of the coun- 
try will not submit to legislation that 
so manifesty discriminates against 
their interests, and to assure you that 
without exception the farmers stand 
for the principle of—‘Protection for 
all, or for none.’ 

I need not occupy your time with 
arguments to show that this recip- 
rocity measure means free trade in 
farm products. Canada is the only 
country from which we have at pres- 
ent any reason to fear competition, 
and if we have free importation of 
Canadian farm products, we will re- 
ceive no benefit whatever from the 
tariff. The principle of protection 
laid down in the Republican’ party 
platform of 1908 is that the tariff 
rates should equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home 
and abroad, together with a reason- 
able profit to American industries. 
We are willing to submit the whole 
question as to the wisdom of the re- 
ciprocity bill to the standard fixed 
by this, the latest National Republi- 
can declaration on the subject. 

Is it, or is it not a fact that the 
cost of growing the great staple crops, 
such as wheat, barley, oats and hay; 
of raising cattle, horses and sheep; 
and of producing butter, eggs, poul- 
try, cheese, apples, etc., is greater 
in this country than in Canada? We 
affirm that such is the fact, and 
would state in support of our con- 
tention the further facts that Can- 
adian farm lands are much cheaper 
than on this side of the boundary line; 
that the wages paid farm labor in 
Canada are much lower than in this 
country; that the Canadian farmer 
buys his manufactured articles cheap- 


er because of lower tariff rates on 
foreign goods; and that the farm 
lands of Canada are chiefly virgin 
soil, requiring no fertilizers, while 
our lands have been cropped for 
many years, so that we must use an- 
nually immense quantities of fertil- 
izers. 

Does any one deny that the aver- 
age price of our farm lands is from 
two to three times that of Canadian 
lands? Is it not a fact that hundreds 
of thousands of farmers in our North- 
western states have sold their farms 
and emigrated to Canada, because of 
the great areas of cheap lands to be 
had in that country? It is notorious 
that so many farmers have left Iowa, 
where land is worth from $100.00 to 
$150.00 per acre, for the Canadian 
Northwest, that the population of 
that great and fertile state is 
now less than it was ten years ago? 

The statements in regard to the 
other conditions which show the cost 
of. production to be lower in Canada 
than in the United States are equally 
capable of proof, so that there is no 
escape from the conclusion that if 
protection is to be afforded to any 
domestic industry because of the 
higher cost of production in this 
country, agriculture, the greatest of 
all industries, which is the very foun- 
dation of this great nation’s welfare 
and prosperity, is clearly entitled to 
protection equal to the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

The two principal arguments put 
forward on behalf of this so-called 
reciprocity proposition, are, first, 
that it will reduce the cost of food 
stuffs to the consumer; and, second, 
that it will not decrease the prices re- 
ceived by our farmers for their pro- 
ducts. Both of these statements can 
not be true, and it is our opinion that 
neither of them are. The newspa- 
pers of the cities have been filled 
with glowing promises of cheap food, 
which they claim will be the result 
of the free admission of Canadian 
farm products. We believe this to 
be wholly a delusion, and that the re- 
moval of the duties on these products 
will not reduce in any material de- 
gree the prices paid for them by the 
consumers of the cities. Take for 
example milk. The duty on Canad- 
ian milk is now 2 cents per gallon. 


It has been shown by investigations 
conducted by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, that on the average 
the farmer in this country gets for 
his milk 50 per cent. of the price paid 
by the city consumer, the difference 
being absorbed by the middleman, 
railway company, and retailer. Sup- 
pose the duty of 2 cents per gallon on 
Canadian milk is abolished? Does 
anyone believe that the people of the 
cities will get their milk 2 cents per 
gallon less than the present price? 

What is true of milk is true of prac- 
tically all other farm products. I am 
told by State Master Godfrey of the 
New York State Grange that in his 
section of the state potatoes are now 
selling at 30 cents per barrel or less. 
In New York City potatoes are sell- 
ing at from 80 cents to $1.00 per 
bushel at retail. It is absurd to claim 
that this great difference is in any 
way due to the tariff. 

After having proved to their own 
satisfaction that reciprocity will re- 
duce the cost of living, the advocates 
of this proposition, particularly Sec- 
retaryof-Agriculture Wilson and Mr. 
James J. Hill, turn around and assert 
that it will not in any way decrease 
the profits of our farmers. Unfor- 
tunately for these distinguished gen- 
tlemen, the facts are against them. 
The mere introduction of this bill has 
already forced down the price of 
wheat six or seven cents per bushel, 
owing to the existence in Canada of 
immense stocks of wheat, which, if 
this bill is enacted, can be rushed in- 
to this country. It is useless to tell 
us that reciprocity will not reduce the 
price of wheat when the mere intro- 
duction of this bill has already had 
this effect. 

And here let me point out that the 
price of wheat has fallen 30 cents 
per bushel since a year ago. Has the 
price of bread to the consumers of 
our cities fallen 25 per cent.? You 
know that it has not, and if as ‘the 're- 
sult of reciprocity the price of wheat 
is forced still lower, it will not bene- 
fit the consumer, for flour is still 
taxed 50 cents per barrel. 4 


It is impossible in the brief time 
allotted me to go into details show- 
ing how the farmers will be injured 
by the provisions of this bill, but I 
will take as an illustration the manu- 
facture of cheese. In the State of 
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New York this is a most important 
branch of agriculture, the total pro- 
duction being about 125, 000,000 


pounds. With the tariff of 6 cents per - 


pound our dairymen are just able to 
make a living profit, and most of 
them have only existed because they 
have been taking more and more 
each year from the fertility of their 
soil. The Canadian cheese producer 
has cheaper land, cheaper labor, 
cheaper supplies, cheaper machinery, 
cheaper feed for cows, and a richer 
soil. The Province of Ontario, just 
across from New York, exported in 
1909, 164,000,000 pounds of cheese. 
How could our cheese makers com- 
pete with those of Ontario, when the 
latter have so clear an advantage in 
the cost of production? 

But we are told that while it is 

true that this bill deprives the farmer 
of the very moderate protection, aver- 
aging less than 25 per cent., now 
given him by our tariff laws, he re- 
ceives compensation in the form of 
reductions of duties on manufactured 
articles. This is not true. The 
reduction made by this bill will not 
in the least decrease the cost of the 
manufactures the farmer buys, since 
Canada is not to any extent a manu- 
facturing country. Thus we have the 
Hon. Secretary of Agriculture stat- 
ing that “free barbed wire fencing 
will be a boon to our farmers.” As 
a matter of fact this provision will 
not benefit one farmer to the amount 
of one cent. We exported to Canada 
last year 100,000,000 pounds of 
wire, and imported practically none. 
The removal of this duty is a fraud, 
pure and simple, intended to fool the 
farmers. 
’ If this was an honest reciprocity 
measure, intended to encourage trade 
with countries which admit our pro- 
ducts on favorable terms, it would 
provide for the free admission of all 
articles manufactured in Great Brit- 
ain. That country has for many years 
allowed all our products to be import- 
ed free of duty, and it would seem 
only appropriate that we should re- 
ciprocate by admitting her products 
to our markets. 

It is ciaimed by the distinguished 
advocates of reciprocity that the 
abolition of the duties on Canadian 
farm products is necessary in order 
to sav2 the protective system. There 
could not be a graver mistake. 
Do these gentlemen really believe 
that 6,000,000 farmers will sit idly 
by, after the trifling protection now 
afforded them has been abolished, 
and permit the continuance of a sys- 
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tem under which all the manufactur- 
ed articles they buy are taxed 45 to 
60 per cent.? ‘They should know 
better. We are here to serve notice 
that the farmers are united on 
this question, and are determined 
that if duties on farm products are 
reduced, the duties on manufactures 
must follow. ‘!his is not a threat. 
It is a simple statement of fact. It 
was said long ago by one of the great- 
est men this country or the world 
has ever produced—Abraham Lin- 
coln: “This Nation can not long 
continue half slave and half. free.” 
We are here to declare that our na- 
tional policy of tariff taxation can 
not long continue high protection to 
manufacturers and free trade for the 
farmers and we respectfully urge that 
every principle of common justice, 
fair dealing, and equal rights to all 
classes and citizens, demands that 
the farming industry be accorded the 
same protection that is given to all 
other industries. 





The Farmers’ Free List. 
‘A BILL 


To place on the free list agricultural 
implements cotton bagging, cotton 
ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence 
wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, 
timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt 
and other articles. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Unit- 
ed States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That on and after the day 
following the passage of this Act the 
following articles shall be exempt 
from duty when imported into the 
United States: 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, 
headers, harvesters, reapers, agricul- 
tural drills and planters, mowers, 
horserakes, cultivators, threshing 
machines and cotton gins, farm wag- 
ons and farm carts, and allother ag- 
ricultural implements of any kind 
and description, whether specifically 
mentioned herein or not, whether in 
whole or in parts, including repair 
parts, 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, 
and all similar fabrics, materials, or 
coverings, suitable for covering and 
baling cotton, composed: in whole or 
in part of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, 
seg, Russian seg, New Zealand tow, 
Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cot- 
ton tares, or any other materials or 
fibers suitable for covering cotton; 
and burlaps and bags or sacks com- 


posed wholly or in part of jute or 
burlaps or other material suitable for 
bagging or sacking agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band 
steel, cut to lengths, punched or not 
punched, or wholly or partly manu- 
factured into hoops or ties, coated or 
not coated with paint or any other 
preparation, with or without buckles 
or fastenings, for baling cotton or 
any other commodity; and wire for 
baling hay, straw, and other agricul- 
tural products. 

Grain, buff, split, rough and sole 
leather, band, bent, or belting leather, 
boots and shoes made wholly or in 
chief value of leather made from cat- 
tle hides and cattle skins of what- 
ever weight,. of cattle of the bovine 
species, including calfskins; and 
harness, saddles and saddlery, in sets 
or in parts, finished or unfinished, 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
leather; and leather cut into shoe 
uppers or vamps or other forms suit- 
able for conversion-into manufactur- 
ed articles. 

Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire 
strands or wire ropes, wire woven or 
manufactured for wire fencing, and 
other kinds of wire suitable for fenc- 
ing, including wire staples. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and 
meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, pick- 
led, dried, smoked, dressed or un- 
dressed, prepared or preserved in any 
manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, 
lard, lard compounds and lard sub- 
stitutes; and sausage and sausage 
meats. 

Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat 
flour and semolina, rye flour, bran, 
middlings, and other offals of grain, 
oatmeal and rolled oats, and all pre- 
pared cereal foods; and _ biscuits, 
bread, wafers, and similar articles 
not sweetened. 

Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, 
round timber used for spars or in 
building wharves, shingles, laths, 
fencing posts, sawed boards, planks, 
deals, and other lumber, rough or 
dressed, except boards, planks, deals, 
and other lumber, of lignum-vitae, 
lancewood, ebony; box, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and 
all other cabinet woods. 

Sewing machines, and all 
thereof. 

Salt, whether in bulk or in bags, 
sacks, barrels, or other packages. 


parts 





See your neighbor sheepman and 
if he is not a member of the National 
Wool Growers Association urge him 
to join at once. 
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AMERICAN WOOLS. 


From one source and another the 
wool growers of our country and the 
users of woolen clothing, have been 
informed that American wool is in- 
ferior in quality and service to the 
wools grown in other parts of the 
world. These assertions have been 
so repeatedly made that the purch- 
asers of woolen clothing have fre- 
quently insisted upon being supplied 
with goods made of imported cloth or 
with cloth made from foreign wool, 
with the result that American wools 
have suffered in price by reason of 
this false demand. 








A careful investigation of the’ 


facts as to the relative value of Amer- 
ican and foreign wools must convince 
anyone that instead of being inferior 
American wool is superior to that 
grown anywhere else in the world, 
and clothing made from our wools, 
look better, and wear longer than 
goods made from foreign wools of the 
same grade. 

For sometime I have been carefully 
looking into this question (quality of 
wool) and have visited some of our 
largest woolen manufacturers and 
have talked with them upon this topic 
with the result that every manufact- 
urer, whom I have asked has assured 
me, that grade for grade, Ameri- 
can wool was as good, and in 
many instances’ superior, to for- 
eign wool. Much of the mis- 
conception as to the quality of for- 
eign wool comes from the fact that 
in certain parts of Australia there is 
raised a small quantity of extremely 
fine Merino wool, which is used only 
in the manufacture of fancy fabrics. 
The supply of this wool is limited and 
only a small portion of it is ever im- 
ported into this country. Apparently 
certain importers have endeavored to 
convince the public that all Austral- 
ian wools belong to this class. I am 
reliably informed that in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
in certain parts of Ohio there are rais- 
ed wools that are fully the equal of 
the finest Australian in every partic- 
ular, and encouragement to the Sheep 
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Industry in such sections would in- 
crease the production of this grade 
of wool to a point that would more 
than supply the American demand. 

Let me quote to you what manu- 
facturers have told me, men who 
were actually in the mills directing 
their operation. One, a shrewd man 
of fifty years experience, in discus- 
sing American wool said: “The 
wool of the English breeds of sheep 
improve materially when such wools 
are raised in this country. They be- 
come softer, stronger and work bet- 
ter than wool taken from the same 
breed of sheep in England.” 

Another manufacturer said: “Am- 
erican wools, class for class, are the 
best wools in the world; they work 
better, handle better, and wear long- 
er than foreign wools.” 

Another manufacturer said: “The 
best clothing for the American peo- 
ple to wear is the clothing made from 
American wool, it will wear longer 
and give better satisfaction than 
goods made from foreign wool.” 

I have here a pamphlet, issued by 
a prominent New York importer of 
fine foreign fabrics. He says, refer- 
ring to sample of cloth No. 44, “they 
are unique business fabrics and are 
very different from any foreign goods 
This is because of the worsted being 
made of the so-called Kentucky Wools 
of which the best are grown in Ken- 
tucky, but many also come from other 
states. They are exceedingly strong, 
lustrous wools, and nothing quite like 
them can be obtained by foreign mak- 
ers.” The same is true of many other 
wools, having great and peculiar mer- 
its, grown in this country and un- 
known in Europe. 

I also visited a mill engaged in 
making clothing for our Army and 
Navy and learned that our Govern- 
ment long since determined the sup- 
eriority of American wool, and now 
every contract that they let for Gov- 
ernment clothing, specifies that the 
goods must be made of American 
wool. I saw these Army and Navy 
fabrics in the process of manufacture 
saw them subjected to the Govern- 
ment Tearing Test, and am firmly 
convinced that what this manufact- 
urer says is true: “Our American 
Army and Navy are wearing a better 
quality of woolen clothing than that 
of any Army or Navy inthe world.” 
This assertion is based upon the fact 
that nothing but high grade Ameri- 
can wool is used in their construction. 
Our Government now requires that 
its Army and Navy clothing shall 
stand a tearing pressure of fifty-two 
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pounds to the inch, applied in each 
direction. A piece of cloth is fasten- 
ed in two clamps, one .inch apart, 
with a pair of scales attached to one 
clamp and a thumb screw to the other 
This screw is then turned until the 
stretching tears the cloth, the break- 
ing point being registered on the 
scales. I saw this cloth, made from 
pure American wool, stand a pressure 
or fifty-two pounds per inch before 
breaking. This, as you will apprec- 
iate, is a rigid test and one, I am ad- 
vised, that foreign wools of the same 
grades would not stand. A man who 
some years ago, made a cloth that 
was required to stand a Tearing Test 
much less than fifty-two pounds per 
inch advised me that he tried mixing 
50 per cent American wool with an 
equal amount of Australian wool of 
the same quality and found that this 
mixture would not stand the pressure 
but when he used all American wool 
it more than stood the required test. 
These facts are of importance to 
American consumers as they prove 
the superiority of American Clothing 
wool, and indicate that the less wools 
we import from foreign countries the 
better will be the wearing qualities of 
American clothing. It has long been 
known to many that the clothing 
worn by foreigners was not equal to 
that worn by Americans, and un- 
doubtedly the superiority of Ameri- 
can wools account for this difference. 

The only foreign wool that ap- 
proaches ours in quality is the Aus- 
tralian, and the sheep from which 
this wool is taken, were originally ex- 
ported to Australia from the United 
States. The wools from South Africa 
and Argentine are not to be compar- 
ed with ours in quality and the im- 
portation of such wool means a re- 
duction in the value of American 
clothing. The small quantity of Aus- 
tralian wool that is as good, or better 
than ours, is used only in making thé 
highest priced fabrics, those within 
the reach of the very rich, and there- 
fore, the average American citizen, 
under any circumstance, is not in- 
terested in them, except to the ex- 
tent that when they are imported they 
shall be made to produce revenue. 
The wool that concerns the great 
mass of our people is the one that will 
give the greatest wear and best ap- 
pearance and for this purpose the 
American wool has no equal. 

If the tariff on wool has in any 
measure increased the cost of cloth- 
ing to the American people, they 
should welcome this additional cost, 
for it can be proven that it has been 
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the means of building up an indus- 
try here, which furnishes our peo- 
ple with over three hundred million 
pounds of the best wool in the world, 
which, when converted into clothing, 
wears from ten to fifty per cent long- 
er than if the.clothing had been made 
from foreign wool. Instead of costing 
American people money the Tariff on 
wool has saved them hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the better wearing 
quality of clothing made from Ameri- 
can wool, and before this Tariff shall 
be destroyed, and crush out our mag- 
nificent Sheep Industry, our people 
should most carefully consider the 
position they will be in when we no 
longer produce our own wool. 


THE RESULT OF PROTECTION. 
The London Board of Trade has 
been conducting an official investiga- 
tion, since 1909, in the United States 
to ascertain the difference in the cost 
of living, and the differencein wages 
paid to labor in this country, and in 
England. This board has just com- 
pleted its investigation and las issu- 
eda report, showing in detail, the ad- 
vantages accorded to American labor 
as the result of the Protective Tariff. 
This English Board found that it 
cost for food and rent for the average 
American family in the United States 
just 52 per cent more than the same 
articles cost in England, but it also 
found that the average wages paid 
to the American laborers were just 
230 per cent greater than the wages 
paid to the same class of labor in 
England .In other words, it costs our 
laborers one-half more to live in this 
country, than in England, but he re- 
ceives here two and one third times 
as much for his labor as he could ob- 
tain for the same labor in England. 
The same board finds that in the 
matter of hours the skilled laborer in 
our building trades works six hours 
less per week than in England, and 
our unskilled laborer works three and 
three-fourths hours less per week 
than the English laborer. , 

The same report finds that the 
greater cost of living in this country 
is due solely to the higher standard 
of comfort and luxury maintained by 
the American workman, something 
that you and I ought to be proud of. 

Referring to.the advantages pos- 
sessed by the American laborer, the 
report states. “The margin is clear- 
ly large, making possible the com- 
mand of necessary conveniences and 
the minor luxuries of life to an ex- 
tent greater than in England, al- 
though the effective margin is in it- 
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self curtailed by the scale of expend- 
iture. The higher expenditure is in 
some instances necessary and in 
others voluntary, in accordance with 
a different and higher standard of 
material comfort.” 

Here then we have the substance 
of an official report made by the Lon- 
don Board of Trade; if it is colored 
at all, or in any measure exaggerated 
the question of National pride would 
prejudice this report in favor of its 
native land. But even with this pre- 
judice, this report so clearly shows 
the advantages to American labor that 
further argument is unnecessary. 

A feature with which this report 
neglects to deal, and one of vital con- 
cern, is the amount of work available 
for labor in this country in compar- 
ison with England. In the absence of 
specific data on this fact, it is com- 
mon knowledge that the demand for 
labor in this country is far greater 
than the supply, and we further know 
that in England labor cries for work, 
and the bread line is ever growing 
longer. Her hungry hordes march 
her streets in the still hours of the 
night begging and stealing that which 
they may, but at the same moment, 
every American laborer who will 
work, reposes peacefully in his own 
home assured that with the rising of 
the sun a protective tariff will bring 
to them fair hours of labor, at wages 
higher than those of any other nation 
in the world. . 

This British report is most timely 
coming at a moment when a great 
political party is seeking to destroy 
the protective fabric upon which this 
nation has progressed to greatness. 
Analyze the conditions at home and 
abroad as carefully as we may, and 
the fact remains, that our protective 
Tariff, and it alone, is the one feature 
responsible for our national gireat- 
ness. Our people are Cosmopolitan 
representing every nation of the 
world; they hold in common, civiliza- 
tion and intelligence, in the same de- 
gree as their parent nations, and if 
they have progressed here and gone 
on beyond the people of their native 
clines in intelligence and citizenship, 
they have done so solely because a 
Protective Tariff has extended to 
them an honest day’s labor at an hon- 
est wage. 

The debt that this nation owes to 
its Protective Tariff can never be paid 
Its virtues should be taught in the 
schools and churches of the nation, 
in order that our future greatness 
may not be sacrificed upon the altar 
of a “Tariff for Revenue only.” 


THE MIDDLE MAN’S PROTEST 


We recently received a circular pub- 
lished by the Wholesale Clothiers As- 
sociation, that is being sent out broad- 
cast throughout the East, advocating 
a reduction of the duty on wool six 
cents per pound. These wholesalers 
feel that this would satisfy the whole 
country, except the wool growers, 
who they say, would cry ‘more, more’ 
whatever the rates. In this circular 
these wholesalers state that their 
houses supply the highest classes 
of the merchant tailors, and the re- 
duction in the wool duty and the duty 
on manufactured cloth, would enable 
the tailor to make a suit of clothes 
at.from four to five dollars less than 
the present rate. 

Anyone who reads this circular care 
fully cannot fail to detect the fact 
that these clothing merchants are 
merely trying to obtain a larger share 
of the profit at the expense of the Am- 
erican wool growers and manufactur- 
ers. They represent the middleman, 
who in almost every line of industry, 
stands between the producer and the 
consumer, and robs one of a fair price 
for his product, and the other of a 
fair value for his money. These mid- 
dlemen take no risk or chances, have 
only a small investment, employ but 
little labor at low wages, and in every 
instance demand a Shylock’s share for 
their profit. If fire sweeps away their 
small holdings, the insurance man re- 
turns them dollar for dollar that 
which they have lost. If trade depres- 
sion spreads its gaunt form over the 
land, they have little investment 
and merely close their doors. un- 
til returning prosperity enables 
them to again filch from the pub- 
lic that which rightly belongs to 
producer and consumer. Here we 
have some clothing merchants with 
a few paltry dollars invested in mer- 
chandise, who produce nothing and 
consume nothing but profits, making 
a plea to the nation to reduce the 
Wool tariff, and thereby destroy an 
industry representing an investment 
of seven hundred million dollars, in 
order that they may derive a greater 
profit from that which they did not 
produce. 

These middlemen have never fol- 
lowed a band of sheep upon the west- 
ern range; they have never seen the 
dark storms of winter destroy the 
accumulations of a lifetime in a single 
hour; they know nothing of ‘the trials 
of the producer, their whole know- 
ledge is limited to the fact that they 
themselves have little invested, de- 
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rive large profits, and feel that the 
producer must be similarly situated. 

We regret the misleading infor- 
mation contained in this bulletin, and 
regret that the people do not know 
more of the source from which it 
emanates for if the tariff on wool 
were reduced to six cents per pound 
it would cheapen a high-class suit of 
clothes, made of. all imported wool, 
just forty-two cents. Is anyone foolish 
enough to believe that either 
wholesaler or retailer, would sell his 
suit for forty two cents less if the 
tariff were reduced. We believe 
that they would do just what they 
have always done, pocket the profits, 
and continue to rob consumer and 
producer in the future, just as they 
have in the past. 

Our advice to these middlemen is 
“stay out of print”, for an outraged 
public will ultimately detect the hand 
that has raised the cost of living and 
in justice will demand its destruction. 





A NEEDED REFORM 


We cannot too strongly impress up- 
on the wool growers of the nation the 
the positive necessity of using greaier 
care in the preparation of their wools 
for market. One does not appreci- 
atethe importance of this Reform un- 
less he has visited the mills and ob- 
served the cloth as it comes from the 
loom. There we see, otherwise per- 
fect pieces of cloth, cheapened in 
quality by the careless manner in 
which the wools had been handled. 

The use of sisal twine is indefen- 
sible, either on the ground of economy 
or convenience, for paper twine, per- 
fect in application and results, is 
now within the reach of all. I re- 
cently saw a beautiful piece of goods 
from which a man was busily en- 
gaged in picking pieces of sisal, de- 
rived either from the twine or the 
sack. 

The use of paper twine we believe 
will increase the salability of our 
wools to the extent that it decreases 
the cost of manufacture. 

Australian wools are sacked in pa- 
per-lined sacks and are put up untied, 
therefore sisal is entirely excluded 
from the fleece, and the wool is made 
more valuable. In addition, extreme 
care is exercised in skirting and sort- 
ing the Australian fleeces, a process 
as yet undeveloped in this country. 

It is too soon for us to attempt to 
handle the fleece in the “Australian 
manner,” but it is not too soon to de- 
mand many reforms in the careless 
manner in which our wools are 
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handled. Every sheep man owes it to 
his industry to put up an “honest 
package in a careful manner” regard- 
less of whether it commands a better 
price or not. 

The appl egrowers of the west have 
long since learned that the honesty 
and care with which their fruit is 
sorted and packed has had more in- 
fluence upon the price than the qual- 
ity of the fruit. The apple raised at 
Hood River is no better than the one 
raised at hundreds of other points, 
but the care and honesty with which 
it is packed and marketed, has com- 
manded the confidence of the dealer 
to the extent that he pays almost 
double for it that he does for others 
of equal quality, but carelessly pre- 
pared. 

An individual wool grower can en- 
hance the price of his wool by estab- 
lishing a reputation for carefulness 
in its preparation. 

We hope that our next clip may 
find access to the market, tied with 
paper twine and sacked in paper- 
lined sacks. 


MINUTE MEN 


We urgently suggest that all state 
and county wool growers associations 
organize within their ranks, a body 
of men to be known as “Minute Men”, 
whose duty will be to spread the 
alarm among their fellow wool grow- 
ers whenever the first gun is leveled 
at the sheep industry. 

The average sheep man is careless 
about writing to his Senators and 
Congressmen and asking them that 
they protect his interests in legisla- 
tive matters. It is hard to arouse 
the sheep men by correspondence, 
but if, in every community, we have 
one or two active men charged with 
the responsibility of stirring up their 
fellow breeders, whenever a protest is 
needed, we would be able to make the 
voice of the wool growers sound from 
Maine to California. 

Few representatives will disobey 
the written mandate of their consti- 
tuents, but we know that some of 
them will disobey what they know to 
be the unwritten will of the people 
whom they represent. 

If our sheep men are to protect 
their own sheep industry in the fu- 
ture they must be so thoroughly or- 
ganized that their enemies will fear 
to attack them. 

At the present time not one sheep 
man in fifty has written to his Rep- 
resentative protesting against a 
change in the Tariff on wool and mut- 
ton. He merely puts off writing 
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from day to day and finally it be- 
comes “the letter that was never 
written”. The sheep man who fails 
to make a protest now will have no 
reasonto complain if his Representa- 
tive or Senator should vote against 
his interest.. The fellow who wants 
free wool has not failed to make his 
wants known, not only by letter, but 
through the powerful agency of the 
daily press. If our sheepmen de- 
sire to protest against legislation 
which will injure them, they should 
‘do it now,” for it will do no good to 
protest after Congress has adjourned 
and unwise legislation has been en- 
acted . 

Our sheep men are so used to being 
imposed upon; so used to being ma- 
ligned and slandered that they now 
seem disposed to meekly “turn the 
other cheek’’ rather than resent these 
unjust and unfair attacks. But we 
will yet arouse the sheep men of the 
nation, confident of the vigor of their 
protest, for we know that honest 
meekness once aroused becomes a 
hurricane which will flatten to earth 
every unjust attack and unsound 
structure. The voice of a million 
American sheep men, demanding a 
“square deal” will yet be heard in the 
halls of Congress, and Congress hear- 
ing will heed. 

He that stealeth from the Ameri- 
can sheep man his protective Tariff, 
steals that, which not enriches him, 
post makes the sheep man poor in- 

eed. 





FREE TRADE. 

On April i2th Representative Un- 
derwood of Alabama, introduced in 
the House a bill known as the “Far- 
mers Free List’, the intent of which, 
is to compensate the farmers of the 
nation for the injury they admitted- 
ly received by reason of the passage 
of the Canadian Recinvrocity . bill. 
This new bill of Underwood’s 
places a few unimovortant rti- 
cles used by the farmer’ upon 
the Free List, and then proceeds 
to deliberately wreck his industry 
by placing about twenty-six of his 
most important products and the ones 
on which he depends for an existence 
upon the Free List, not alone with 
Canada, but with the world. If, as 
they admit, the recivrocity with Can- 
ada would injure the American far- 
mer then it naturally follows that rec- 
iprocity with the world will destroy 
his industry. If this Canadian reci- 
procity treaty is such a destructive 
measure that our farmers must be 
compensated for its passage, then 
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why under Heaven pass it at all. 

On another page of this paper is 
published in full the Underwood Free 
Trade bill and we ask every one to 
read it carefully, especially that por- 
tion of it which places meat of any 
kind, in any form, upon the Free List. 

This bill will not fool the American 
farmer and stock man, but upon the 
other hand, it will be looked upon 
by him as the most destructive piece 
of legislation ever aimed at the wel- 
fare of our agricultural industry. 

This bill places farm wagons up- 
on the Free List. There is now a 
duty on a farm wagon of about fif- 
ten dollars, depending on its value. 
Free Traders are shouting them- 
selves hoarse over the fact that this 
bill will reduce the price of the far- 
mer’s plows and wagons. What are 
the facts? Plows, and other machin- 
ery, such as are used and as are 
suitable for use by American farmers 
are not made in any country in the 
world, except the United States and 
Canada, and Canada has at no time 
been able to supply her own people 
with such articles at a price which 
could compete with American made 
machinery. The plows made in 
France, Germany, Holland or Spain 
would not stir the dirt of an Ameri- 
can garden, and they could not for 
a moment compete with American 
made machinery at any price. Every 
one knows that the patents under 
which American machinery is made 
are held by American manufactur- 
ers, and therefore, this machinery 
cannot be made outside the United 
States except with the consent of our 
own manufacturers and this will ef- 
fectually prohibit any reduction in the 
price of suitable foreign machinery. 

For the sake of discussion let us 
admit that the removal of the duty 
would reduce the price of foreign 
machinery to a slight extent. How 
would this help. the farmer when by 
placing everything he raises, upon 
the Free List, you reduce his total 
income out of all proportion to the 
saving you grant on what he buys. 

A farmer buys a wagon now that 
will last five years for one nundred 
dollars. If free trade reduced the 
price of this wagon fifteen dollars 
you would, therefore, save him three 
dollars per year upon the cost of his 
wagon. Now, if the removal of the 
duty from machinery means a reduc- 
tion in the price equal to the duty, it 
must necessarily follow, that a remov 
al of the duty on the products of the 
farmer would reduce their price an 
amount equal to the duty. The 
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farmer who saves. three dol- 
lars per year on his wagon pro- 
duces thirty fat steers per year, 


which now have a protection of one 
and one-fourth cents per pound. If 
these steers weighed 1400 pounds 
each his protection on them is about 
$18.00 per head. The same rule 
which reduced the price of his mach- 
inery will, therefore, reduce the in- 
come of this farmer, on his thirty 
steers, $540.00. He has saved three 
dollars per year on his wagon and 
loses $540.00 per year on his steers, 
and the same rule will apply to the 
farmer and breeder whether he 
raises beef, mutton, pork, wheat, buck 
wheat, oats or any other product of 
the farm placed upon the Free List 
by this new bill. 

We do not believe the farmer will 
be fooled by these false prophets 
Most of the farmers we have known 
have long memories, made acute 
by the necessities which existed 
under the last free trade bill. 
They remember that when’ we 
had free trade it took ten bushels 
of their corn to buy one pair of 
shoes, and that now, under _ protec- 
tion, ten bushels of corn buys two 
pairs of shoes and gives him a little 
“change” besides. They remember 
that under free trade our average 
consumption of wheat was only three 
and one half bushels per person, but 
now, when wheat is dear we are con- 
suming seven bushels per capita. 
They remember that when we had 
free trade clothing was never so 
cheap, and the people never went so 
near naked. They remember that un- 
der free trade meats were never so 
cheap, nor was there ever so many 
starving people in the land. 

Thirty million American farmers 
are not going to be fooled by this 
“high cost of living program”, es- 
pecially, when all of the desired re- 
duction is to come out of their pock- 
ets. 

These advocates of free trade are 
telling the people of the cities that 
these bills will reduce the cost of liv- 
ing, and in the same breath, they 
tell the American farmer that it will 
not reduce the price of what he pro- 
duces. Somebody is getting fooled. 


FREE MUTTON 

Before this paper reaches you the 
Free Traders of the House will have 
passed a bill removing the duty from 
mutton and placing the American 
Wool Growers in competition with 
Argentine and Australia. 

The friends of this bill claim that 





it will reduce the price of meat to the 
consumer, but the reports of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture show that the 
average wholesale price of sheep in 
Chicago for six years was: 


A rr 5.10 cts. per pound 
BD disis «4 kak s 5.35 cts. per pound 
a ee 5.10 cts per pound 
eee 4.75 cts. per pound 
ere 4.85 cts. per pound 
ere 5.50 cts. per pound 


This represents what the wool grower 
got for his mutton and lamb during 
these years. Every sensible American 
must know that sheep cannot be rais- 
ed in this country for this money, and 
that the consumer could not ask 
the wool grower to sell his product 
at a lower price. 

The average consumption of mut- 
ton in this country is just ten pounds 
per capita per year, therefore, the 
sheep men received just 5514 cents for 
the mutton consumed by each per- 
son last year. If the consumers 
paid more than five and one-half 
cents per pound for their mutton last 
year, the middle man got the differ- 
ence, and no tariff can reach him. 
The move to place meats upon the 
Free List is evidently promoted by 
the meat trusts as they now control 
the packing houses of South America 
and their representatives are in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand arranging for 
the purchase of the packing plants 
of those countries. 

For many years the meat trust has 
been preparing for free meats by the 
construction of a line of packing 
houses covering every seaport town 
in the United States from Maine to 
Florida and from California to Wash- 
ington. Any meats that are import- 
ed into this country will necessarily 
pass through the hands of the beef 
trust before they reach the consumer, 
and the latter has no reason to hope 
for any reduction in price by reason 
of this fact. 

If any person in this country de- 
rives any benefits from free meats it 
will be the beef trust and not the 
consumer. . 

REVENUE 

On page 34 of this paper we 
publish the official report of the im- 
ports of all classes of wool for the 
two last fiscal years. 

This report shows that our Gov- 
ernment derived in revenue from im- 
ports of raw wool last year the sum 
of $21,128,728, surely an important 
item to a Government that is already 
short of funds. This income would 
indicate that wool is now on a rev- 




















enue basis and any reduction of the 
Tariff means a loss of revenue. We 
now import all the wool, in addition 
to what we grow, that can be con- 
sumed in this country; therefore any 
reduction of the Tariff could not in- 
crease the imports of wool, unless it 
first destroyed our own Sheep in- 
dustry, which is just what it would 
do. Can it be possible that these free 
traders seek to raise revenue by de- 
stroying the most magnificent part 
of our agricultural industry. 

If the duty on wool is reduced to 
four cents per pound, as now pro- 
posed, and if we did not produce a 
single pound of wool in this country 
and imported all. that we used, the 
total. imports would not give us as 
much revenue as was produced last 
year. If our Democratic friends 
want a tariff for revenue they have 
surely got one now, so far as wool 
is concerned. 

You hear talk about the sheep man 
having a protective tariff on wool, 
but we ask in all fairness, is any 
tariff a protective one that permits 
the importation of over 50 per cent of 
the scoured wool used in this coun- 
try? Again you hear that we don’t 
produce the wool at home, therefore, 
it must be imported regardless of the 
Tariff. But I want to assure those 
who speak in this tone that the Amer- 
ican sheep man stands ready to pro- 
duce all the wool that this nation 
can use, regardless of the amount or 
quality, any time the Industry is giv- 
en a Tariff on a reasonably protec- 
tive basis. 

We imported last year two-hundred 
and fifty six million pounds of wool, 
one hundred million of which, was 
brought here purely in the spirit of 
speculation. We hope the depression 
of the wool market at this time will 
teach these wool importers that spec- 
ulation in foreign wool is an unprof- 
itable game, especially, when it is at- 
tempted at the expense of the Ameri- 
can Wool Growers. Our sheep men 
are bearing the burden that these im- 
porters laid upon their shoulders, and 
they will continue to bear it until 
this foreign wool is consumed. 

If Congress continues along the 
line that it is now following this 
Government will be forced to issue 
bonds to meet its expenses in the 
immediate future. The passage of 
the Reciprocity Treaty will deprive 
us of five million dollars in revenue. 
The Farmer’s Free List cuts off 
twelve million dollars more, and if 
wool is placed on the Free List we 
lose twenty-one million more, a total 
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loss of revenue of thirty-eight mil- 
lion dollars from one spevial session 
of congress. The House leaders as- 
sure us that the end is not yet, for 
they have many other articles to be 
placed on the Free List. Those now 
in control of the House have always 
run the Government upon bond is- 
sues, and undoubtedly, they will this 
time prove true to their traditions. 


OUR POSITION. 

The press of the country has been 
ousy assuring the sheep men that the 
so called Insurgents, in House and 
Senate, were the enemies of their in- 
dustry, and that, when Congress met 
these parties would demand free wool. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth, for many of the so called In- 
surgents, both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, are warm friends of the 
wool grower, and believe and state 
that he is entitled to a fair degree of 
protection. T hey recognize tnat the 
sheep men are contributing much to 
the up-building and development of 
our agriculture, and that anything 
which seriously injures their industry 
would impair the commercial pro- 
gress of the nation. 

The question of Insurgency is not 
one that concerns the wool growers 
as such, and we hope that our growers 
will not be misled by those who are 
seeking to produce friction between 
the wool grower and the different fac- 
tions of political parties. 

This paper is not a political paper. 
It is devoted to the welfare of the 
sheep industry and it recognizes 
friends among Insurgents, Regulars 
and Democrats. Its judgment of 
men is based not upon their political 
views, but upon the justice and fair- 
ness which they are willing to ex- 
tend to the wool growers of the na- 
tion. All the wool grower asks is 
fair treatment, and the man who gives 
it to him, whether he be Democrat, In- 
surgent, or Regular is entitled to our 
good-will. 








THE TARIFF BOARD 

On another page of this paper is 
printed the address delivered by the 
chairman of the Tariff Board at Cin- 
cinnati, and we call the attention of 
all flockmasters to this import- 
ant item. 

We believe that the President and 
Senate of the United States are will- 
ing to base the revision of the wool 
tariff upon the findings of the Tariff 
Board. It is therefore, of the utmost 
importance that every flockmaster 
earnestly assist the agents of this 
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Board in obtaining the true cost of 
producing wool and mutton in this 
country. What the nation demands, 
as to this question, is the truth, and 
this all flockmasters should be will- 
ing to give. If the sheep industry 
has been unduly profitable, the na- 
tion has a right to know it. If our 
flockmasters have not made money, 
the people should be advised of it. 
Our flockmasters have nothing to 
fear from the truth; our industry is 
too magnificent in scope and accom- 
plishment; too closely related to the 
well being of the American people 
to base its claim for protection upon 
deception or fraud. An_ industry 
whose true status cannot be honestly 
placed before the American people, 
should be blotted out. 

For half a century our industry 
has been tossed hither and thither 
upon the seas of political discontent. 
One year we had protection, the next 
year none. Uncertainty and mis- 
representation robbed us of the just 
reward of our toil, until men of 
courage lost heart and sought invest- 
ment in industries not so closely as- 
sociated with political thought, or 
lack of it. This process has gone on 
and on until today there remains in 
the sheep industry a peculiar type of 
men, unequaled as a class in deter- 
mination and courage. Under past 
conditions the flockmaster cannot go 
on, at least and make a profit. Some 
method must be devised that will set- 
tle the wool tariff problem, and set- 
tle it right, we hope permanently. 

The Tariff Board seems to answer 
the demand. It is the agency that 
should inspire the confidence of the 
American people, and the people will 
accept its report. Both Democrats 
and Republicans in the last House 
voted for the Tariff Commission 
thus indicating that they indorsed 
this way of settling tariff disputes. 
And now it is up to the American 
sheepman to see that this Board gets 
the true facts as to our. sheep _in- 
dustry. 

It has been reported by the press 
that some industries had endorsed 
the Tariff Board in word, but not in 
spirit, but let it be said on behalf of 
the sheepmen of this nation, that 
when the Tariff Board shall have 
completed its work; when its report 
shall have been made to the Ameri- 
can people, as to the profits of our 
industry, that this report shall be 
so filled with truth; so representative 
of the true conditions, that no man 
can successfully raise his voice 
against it. ° 
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Range Development and Improvement on National Forests 
Address of Hon. C.S. Chapman, District Forester, Portland, Oregon. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I think President Gooding 
has given me one too many states, I 
haven’t anything whatever to do with 
California. I should have seen that 
this was corrected in the program 
but did not notice it until too late. 

I am extremely sorry that it has not 
been possible for the Forester to at- 
tend this convention, for I feel that 
I can but poorly represent the For- 
est Service at a meeting of such Na- 
tional importance. 

At past meetings of this Associa- 
tion and at meetings of affiliated or- 
ganizations the policy of the Forest 
Service in handling range has been 
fully brought out and discussed. I 
therefore desire to touch only brief- 
ly on the policy of the service in graz- 
ing matters. What has been done by 
the Service and what it proposes to 
do in the interest of the stock indus- 
try, appeals to me as of greatest in- 
terest to members of this Associa- 
tion. 

It might be well to state at the out- 
set that the Forest Service recognizes 
grazing as a regular part of the For- 
est administration; not as an exped- 
iency to be done away with as fast 
as possible, but a permanent use of 
the Forests. 

When National Forests were first 
created there was much general talk 
about the damage done by sheep to 
forest cover. The Forest Service, 
however, took the attitude of finding 
out fully the effects of grazing before 
‘ forming any general policy. It has 
been fully demonstrated that sheep 
can be grazed in such a manner that 
forest cover and young growth will 
not be destroyed. In some instances 
grazing may be so handled as to as- 
sist in the starting of new crops of 
timber. Many details remain to be 
worked out along this line, but one 
thing is certain, the Forest Service 
is confident that grazing and good 
forest management are not antagon- 
istic if the former is properly han- 
dled. 

It has been the consistent policy 
of the Forest Service to allow the 
fullest possible use of lands for graz- 
ing purposes. Such use, cannot, how- 
ever, be made of these lands without 
due regard for the main purposes for 
which National Forests are created; 
the preservation of a perpetual sup- 
ply of timber for home industries, 


and the protection of forest cover 
which regulates the flow of streams 
needed for irrigation, domestic use or 
navigation. 

As the agents of the people in hand 
ling National Forest lands, it has al- 
ways been the object to give one man 
as good an opportunity to use them 
as another. In carrying out this policy 
it has, of course, been necessary to 
take into account prior use of the 
range and the relative dependence up- 
on it of those desiring its use. It has 
been felt that those living in or near 
the Forests have best claim to use the 
range. Every effort is made, how- 
ever, to protect the large man by not 
cutting him down arbitrarily or with 
out sufficient warning so that he may 
reduce his flock without undue loss. 
Neither is it the general policy to cut 
down old established users to let in 
new ones. It is the custom to send 
notice of any reductions at least six 
months before the opening of the 
grazing season, and before bands are 
made up for breeding. On many 
Forests reductions have been practic- 
ally unknown for the past two years, 
it has only been on those in the past 
greatly over-grazed and where pro- 
per adjustment has never been made 
that reductions have appeared bur- 
densome and to some unjust. 

To secure greater stability, five- 
year permits have been put into effect 
on Forests where grazing equities 
have been pretty thoroughly settled. 
Such permits are in effect on 35 for- 
ests at present. They allow of reduc- 
tions of over 5 per cent for purposes 
of preventing destruction to the for- 
est only. Since for such reason prac- 
tically no reductions have been made 
in the past, it is fair to assume that 
they will not be in the future, and the 
possessor of such a permit knows with 
certainty the number of stock he can 
range for the next five years. Reduc- 
tions when necessary are made on a 
sliding scale, and all within a certain 
class are treated alike. When it ap- 
pears to a user that he has been un- 
fairly treated he can appeal his case 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, who, 
if he finds that the Forest officer has 
not acted within the regulations, will 
investigate and adjust the grievance. 

In carrying out its grazing pol- 


icy the Forest Service has met 
from time to time considerable 
criticism and _ opposition. This 


in many instances has_ resulted 
from misunderstanding; in others cur 
tailment of privileges which individ- 
ual owners felt they should enjoy has 
been the cause. To regulate grazing 
on an area of 164 million acres is no 
small task. In some instances individ- 
uals have unquestionably failed to se- 
cure their own rights. But I contend 
that the policy of the Forest Service 
has come as near to giving each man 
his rights, as any that could have been 
devised. As range matters each year 
become more settled cases of individ- 
ual injustice become correspondingly 
rare. 

While I have no figures to prove 
this statement, I believe it is a fact 
that the condition of sheep owners is 
far better today, than before the adop- 
tion of range control. In the frequent 
merciless competition for range, the 
exhaustion of feed early in the season 
and the uncertainty -of obtaining 
range for the next year which mark- 
ed the history of the sheep industry 
a few years back the losses. were often 
severe, the quality of the stock poor, 
and large numbers of owners were 
forced out at a heavy loss. These 
serious .drawbacks to the industry 
have been removed. So far as the 
National Forests are concerned, in- 
stances of heavy loss are rare and this 
improvement in conditions must be 
charged almost wholly to the policy 
of control carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

No fair-minded man would contend 
that everyone could be pleased. The 
best method of handling National 
Forest range must aim at permanent 
good and practical justice to the larg- 
er number of those engaged in the 
stock industry and this is what the 
Forest Service has aimed at. 

I have lately heard criticisms to the 
effect that there is not sufficient co- 
operation between the Goverment and 
the stockmen. Without trying to 
place the blame, if this a fact, I 
want to say that the Forest Service 
is glad to co-operate. The regulations 
provide for it through advisory 
boards, and effort is always made to 
attend stock meetings and _ explain 
matters which are poorly understood. 
In Washington and Oregon—Icannot 
speak for other states—advisory 
boards in general have been of the 
greatest help and assistance. In this 
state the Service has also co-operated 
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with the Secretary of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association. Through 
the advice and assistance of Mr. 
Smythe, and we have been led to re- 
quest this freely, a good many mat- 
ters have been straightened out to the 
mutual benefit of the stockmen and 
the Forest Service. 

There are now 59 advisory boards 
regularly recognized, and of this num 
ber 10 have been created since last 
year. But, helpful as these boards 
have proven, I feel that there is room 
for still greater progress along this 
line. Greater interest should be tak- 
en by associations to see that the men 
composing these boards are willing 
and able to give considerable time to 
the work, and that they are the kind 
of men you would trust to decide a 
grazing question for you. With such 
a board the associations should then 
individually and collectively support 
them, and in no case make their rec- 
ommendations the subject of person- 
al grievances. 

In this connection it should be real- 
ized that the matter of reducing al- 
lotments, closing ranges and _ initiat- 
ing improved methods of range con- 
trol, is not a pleasant duty naturally 
when such changes must be made for 
the benefit of the industry and other 
uses of the Forest. The Forest Service 
desires the support of the stockmen. 
It has sometimes occurred that the ad- 
visory boards, while approving in- 
dividually of the necessity and benefit 
of such changes, have been disinclin- 
ed to take action upon them, thus 
throwing the entire responsibility up- 
on local officers. The resulting crit- 
icism which should be shared falls 
wholly upon the Forest Service while 
no credit is given for better feed, less 
trailing, heavier lambs and larger pro 
portionate profits. 

Advisory boards should be compos- 
ed of men who are acquainted with 
the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. They should be in a 
position to know the merits of these 
regulations and if convinced that they 
can be improved should take action to 
this end. In other words their field 
should be broadened and not confined 
to mere settling of equities of the 
rights of individuals. Such matters 
as improved methods of handling 
stock on the range and encouraging 
users to practice better methods 
could well be handled by advisory 
boards and Supervisors in co-opera- 
tion. 

It has been charged by some sheep- 
men that the Forest Service is not al- 
lowing the full use of the forage crop, 
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that ranges are being closed against 
them which are not used by cattle. 
Again I can only speak for the Nation 
al Forests of Oregon and Washington. 
Regarding these states I can say that 
we are not only endeavoring to make 
just as economical an adjustment of 
cattle and sheep range as possible, 
taking into consideration the rights 
and needs of both classes of stock, but 
we are making every effort to open 
hitherto unused range’ by developing 
water and by opening up trails that 
stock can reach this range. It should 
be remembered in this connection, too 
that on many Forests the number of 
sheep grazed has been materially in- 
creased during the past two years. 

It has been charged that grazing 
fees on sheep are excessive as com- 
pared with those on cattle. The ser- 
vice established comparative rates 
on the basis of about 314 to 1. This 
was on the ground that although the 
feedlot ratio when all animals are 
counted is nearer 8 to 1, the propor- 
tionate number of young stock graz- 
ed under permit, counting only stock 
over six months of age, is much great- 
er with sheep than with cattle, and 
the young stock mature faster. If 
only mature stock is counted, the pro- 
portion is reduced to approximately 
5 tol. It must also be conceded that 
under the customary system of hand- 
ling stock on the range, sheep which 
are herded are more destructive to 
forest cover than are cattle which are 
not herded. The cost to the govern- 
ment for supervision is also greater 
for sheep than for cattle. After con- 
sidering all these matters it is felt 
that the ratio established by the Ser- 
vice of 314 to 1 is justified. 

It is also a fact which can not be 
disputed that grazing fees charged 
by private and other branches of the 
government on lands adjacent to and 
surrounded by National Forest lands, 
are in nearly every case much higher 
and often three to four times as great 
as those charged for National Forest 
range. 

With regard to present trespass 
proceedings, this matter is handled by 
the legal branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, and all cases of wil- 
ful trespass are referred to the De- 
partment of Justice. This puts graz- 
ing trespass in the same category as 
other trespass on the public domain 
and relieves the Service of any charge 
of arbitrary action, or ex parte in- 
vestigations. 

But to my mind the most import- 
ant matter for consideration is how 
best to increase the carrying capacity 
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of our ranges, and where additional 
range can be found. With the agri- 
cultural development now taking 
place all over the West, reduction in 
the amount of public range is inevit- 
able. To keep the sheep industry up 
to its present mark, requires increas- 
ing the carrying capacity of range 
and the exploitation of hitherto un- 
used areas. In both of these matters 
the Forest Service is endeavoring to 
work with stockmen, for it believes 
that conservation of range on which 
the stock industry is dependent is ful- 
ly as important as the conservation 
of any of our natural resources. 

Some changes have taken place 
since your last meeting. Over four 
million acres have been eliminated 
from the National Forests. This rep- 
resents more than 2 per cent of the 
total area of these forests. Further 
eliminations aggregating one and 
three-fourths million acres will short- 
ly be made and already adjustment 
in number of stock to be grazed has 
been completed. It must be remem- 
bered that this area is largely grazing 
land and consequently 2 per cent does 
not represent the effect on number 
of stock which can use National For- 
est range. In spite of this, however, 
the number of sheep grazed in 1910 
was 7,558,650, or only 121,000 head 
less than in 1909. On many Forests 
the unmber of stock allowed to graze 
has been increased. This has come 
about through improvement of forage 
conditions by better handling of stock 
on the range. 

The Forest Service desires to in- 
crease the carrying capacity of range 
just as rapidly as possible, but it be- 
lieves this can be brought about only 
through careful use which will allow 
the forage crop to be strengthened, 
rather than depleted by over grazing. 

In this same connection the Service 
is making every effort to find and de- 
velop new range. In the states of 
Washington and Oregon the Service 
proposes to open new range to a large 
number of sheep. In the former state 
it is largely a question of transporta- 
tion and when satisfactory rates for 
shipping stock into the territory are 
secured there will be opportunity to 
relieve some congested ranges. It is 
the intention to allow anyone, even 
though already a large or small user, 
to take advantage of the new terri- 
tory. Rights, however, will not be 
acquired except by local stockmen, 
though use may continue until there 
is demand by those livingnear the 
territory. In the Colville and Okan- 
ogan Forests we figure there is range 
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for 150,000 additional sheep. In 
Oregon we are hoping to open up new 
range by developing water in terri- 
tory hitherto unused because of lack 
of it. Here, a geologist was employ- 
ed to study the formation and indi- 
cate places where by drilling there 
would be fair promise of striking wat- 
er. Work was taken up this summer, 
and continued until within the past 
month, I am sorry to say that we can- 
not report decided success. 

Several wells were sunk without 
results, but it is felt that it warrants 
further expenditure. Improvement in 
our equipment may result more favor- 
ably next summer. Development of 
seeps and springs so that they will 
yield the largest amount of water is 
not being overlooked, for the amount 
of water available often determines 
the number of stock that can graze 
on a given area. 

Three years ago on the Wallowa 
Forest an experimental area was 
surrounded by a_ coyote-proof 
fence. The idea was to al- 
low sheep to graze without be- 
ing herded or dogged, and free 
from danger of molestation by pred- 
atory animals. This was for pur- 
poses of comparison and to determine 
whether they would put on better 
flesh and more fully utilize the forage 
under such a system, than under that 
commonly practiced on open range. 
-The results have proven so satisfact- 
ory that unquestionably many sheep 
men, in a position to do so, will fence 
areas and handle their stock in this 
manner. 

The Forest Service has continu 
ously kept experts in the field to study 
methods of improving range, by seed- 
ing and by rotating the use of it to 
allow areas an opportunity to recover. 
This work is still going on, and is di- 
rected in the interests of the stock 
industry. 

In considering methods for increas- 
ing the capacity of range, the quest- 
ion of better handling of stock should 
not be overlooked. This is far more 
important than locating new range 
or developing water. Most flock- 
masters desire to handle their sheep 
in the best possible manner, but too 
often they fail to take necessary in- 
terest to see that their employees are 
satisfactory. 

At the present time on many of the 
Forests the plan of camping the sheep 
out on the range when night over- 
takes them, instead of driving to camp 
is practiced. This should be com- 
pulsory whenever conditions will al- 
low it. It will, I am satisfied, do more 
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to improve the range than any one 
thing. Experience has shown that a 
band of sheep can be trained to this 
kind of handling in a short time. 
Herders often object to this plan for 
it is new to them and they dislike 
changes. But where tried it has re- 
sulted in no more work, the range 
lasts longer and the sheep come off in 
better shape; so I think it the duty 
ot the flockmaster to look over his 
range frequently, see the Forest 
officer in charge, consult with him 
regarding the best method of hand- 
ling the stock, exchange ideas of mut- 
ual benefit and see to it that the herd- 
er cares for the range in a manner 
which will make reductions unnec- 
essary. It is fully as important to 
enquire into better methods of con- 
serving range and growing better 
sheep as to seek improvement in mark 
eting your products. And right here 
I want to say that nothing will go so 
far toward preventing adverse and 
unjust legislation affecting the sheep 
industry as for the sheepmen to show 
that they are progressive, that they 
are improving their methods, and 
that certain classes of land will best 
serve the public if used for range 
purposes. 

What we need is more co-operation 
aimed at construction and improve- 
ment. Not co-operation which re- 
sults merely in keep acquainted, and 
knowing what the other fellow is do- 
ing but concerted effort onthe part 
of National, State and local associat- 
ions and Forest Service, looking to 
improved methods, and the perman- 
ent good of the industry. 
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Letter of an Indiana Sheep Man to 
His Senators. 


Dear Sir:— 

Realizing that you will soon be 
called upon to cast your vote for or 
against the McCall bill, I take this 
means of expressing my attitude up- 
on this question. I am strongly op- 
posed to it, for the reason it seems so 
manifestly unjust and unfair to the 
American farmer, inasmuch as it ad- 
mits duty free Canadian agricultural 
products and leaves the tariff on man- 
ufactured articles. 

The only half way plausible argu- 
ment I have ever heard in its favor 
is that it will reduce the cost of liv- 
ing. How could this measure ac- 
complish such a result? For instance 
when we admit Canadian wheat free 
and yet retain a tariff of fifty cents 
per barrel on flour, we have certainly 


cheapened the raw material, but have 
given this all to the manufacturer. 

Admitting for argument sake, that 
there might be a very slight reduc- 
tion in the cost to the consumer, the 
American farmer would most cer- 
tainly have to suffer a very much 
greater reduction in the price of his 
grain and live stock. 

Another argument sometimes pre- 
sented by the friends of this bill, is 
that we should be generous to our 
brothers across the line. As you 
know, there is a maxim in law re- 
quiring the individual to be just be- 
fore he is generous. I believe this 
would be a good rule to follow in in- 
ternational affairs, and be just to 
the American farmer before being 
generous to our Canadian competit- 
ors. 

I beg you note the condition of our 
present markets, a careful study of 
which will certainly force the most 
skeptical student of governmental 
economics to the reluctant conclu- 
sion that we are already under the 
shadow of its baleful influence. With 
the offerings of farm products not 
greatly in excess of 1910, we find 
our markets from twenty to fifty per 
cent lower now than then. We might 
conclude in the case of meats that we 
had suddenly become a nation of 
vegetarians, but this will not answer 
for the great reduction in the price 
of other farm products, including 
wool, the dealers and users of this lat- 
ter commodity buying only from 
“hand to mouth”, anticipating con- 
gressional action on Schedule K, when 
it comes up for consideration. 

I am more than confident that the 
vague fear of unfriendly legislation 
has lowered the price of land and all 
real estate, and practically closed 
the markets for it, in this your own 
good agricultural state. 

Permit me to call your attention to 
the unprecedented era of prosperity 
through which we have _ recently 
passed, especially the phenomenal 
growth of our manufacturing indus- 
tries and the wonderful development 
of interurban lines; probably unpar- 
alleled in the world’s history—and 
ask you if you believe this could have 
been possible duging a period of low 
prices for farm products? 

I very greatly fear should this bill 
pass in its present form we will see 
the greatest agricultural depression 
experienced in this country in many 
years. As you know, no country 
can be prosperous with its agricul- 
ture at low ebb. 

Because you hear little from the 
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American farmer against this meas- 
ure, and much from the press of the 
country in its favor, it would not be 
safe to conclude that we are all for 
it, or that we are not watching the 
actions of our representatives in our 
legislative halls with unusual anxiety. 

I hope that many members who 
may have been friendly to this bill, 
since they have had more time for its 
consideration, will hesitate long be- 
fore casting their votes for this un- 
wise measure. You probably feel, 
in a measure at least, that you are 
committed to any measure for lower- 
ing the duties on imports, and that 
for this reason, if for no other you 
should vote for this bill. Begging 
your further indulgence while I use 
a homely illustration of my feelings 
in regard to the matter. If medicine 
had been provided for my own family 
and I was just ready to administer 
it, and should suddenly discover that 
it was labeled poison, (as I believe 
this dose is) notwithstanding my pre- 
vious promises, I would certainly re- 
fuse to give it to them. 

Yours very truly, 

April 24, 1911. J. W. F. Thomas, 





F. J. Hagenbarth of Idaho, A. J. 
Knollin of Chicago, Illinois, and Ar- 
thur Stericker of Wisconsin, repre- 
senting the Wool Growers, appeared 
before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate last week protesting against 
the passage of the Farmers’ Free List 
and Reciprocity bills. 


Lower Freight Rates on 
Wool. 


Sweeping reductions in freight rates 
on wool produced in the territory 
stretching from the Canadian boun- 
dary to the Mexican border and west 
from the Missouri river to Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Bal- 
timore and other eastern and Atlantic 
seaboard points are sought in the pro- 
ceedings just instituted before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, of which Frank R. Gooding, for- 
mer governor of Idaho, is president. 

In making the foregoing announce- 
ment Frank H. McCune, traffic ex- 
pert for the people in the famous 
Spokane rate case and suits in Colo- 
rado, Nevada and Oregon, who has 
been retained by the growers as com- 
merce counsel, said in an interview: 

“The case promises to be one of the 
most important petitions thusfar pre- 
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sented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in that it practically at- 
tacks the east-bound schedules of the 
higher interior charge as compared to 
pacific coast cities as the intermount- 
ain cases attacked the west-bound 
rates from the east. With the wool 
schedule revised downward the whole 
fabric of east-bound rates is im- 
periled. 

“The total production of wool in 
the United States for 1910 was 336,- 
896,903 pounds, of which 70 per cent 
was produced in 11 of the Pacific 
and Northwest and Southwest states 
and 80 per cent west of the Missouri 
river. Practically all of this pro- 
duct finally lands in Chicago, New 
York, Boston or far eastern wool 
markets and the wool grower has to 
stand the transportation cost. 

“The wool produced in the western 
country is sold in the condition it is 
sheared and is called ‘wool in the 
grease’, by which is meant wool from 
which foreign substance has not been 
removed. The trade prefers to buy 
wool in sacks rather than in bales, 
as the sacked wool admits of ready 
inspection and grading. Western 
wool is subject to heavy | shrinkage, 
ranging as high as 67 per cent in 
Idaho, but on this the wool grower 
has to pay a transportation charge, 
from which there is no return to him 
from the carrier or other source. 

“The freight charge from all Pa- 
cific coast cities to Boston is $1 a 
hundred pounds, but from eastern 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and 
other states in the same parallel, 
hundreds of miles nearer Boston, the 
rate is $2.13 per hundred or $1.13 
higher than from coast points. The 
cost to the wool grower to get a 
pound of pure wool to the Boston 
market from the western territory is 
6.39 cents a pound, while the rail- 
roads will transport woolen cloth 
from Boston to the same territory for 
3.75 cents a pound. Thus, the raw 
product pays a transportation charge 
of nearly 100 per cent more 
than the manufactured article. 

“The railroads .invariably have 
sought relief from the amended 
fourth section of the act-to regulate 
commerce on wool shipments by fil- 
ing applications with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to allow them 
to continue the higher intermediate 
rate charge. These applications for 
relief by the carriers. will be heard 
at the same time as the proceedings 
for a reduction in rates as filed by 
wool growers. 
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“The railroads appear to have a 
sort of a superstitious reverence for 
the classification they have placed on 
wool and because of this they are pre- 
pared to wage battle to prevent any 
change in classification, fearing that 
should wool be reclassified it would 
open the subject for a general re- 
classification of the thousands of 
other articles enumerated in the rail- 
road classifications, wool being con- 
sidered the ‘keynote’ in the classifi- 
cation scale. 

“The plea of the carriers is the 
old, old cry of water competition, 
when the fact is that no wool is raised 
along the ocean borders. Practi- 
cally all of the wool is grown in the 
interior, hundreds of miles from the 
coast. We hold, therefore, that the 
excessive rates charged for the trans- 
portation of this product over the 
rate as fixed at the ocean line is arbi- 
trary and unlawful. 

“The excess rates being exacted 
from the wool growers in the west- 
ern country approximates $2,000,- 
000, yearly, and this is the amount 
for which the battle is being fought 
to save the American flock-master 
from ruin. As this sum is divided 
among many transportation com- 
panies the reduction to each carrier 
would be as a trifle to the enormous 
earnings which the carriers secure 
annually, but to the hard-pressed 
tlock-master it means his salvation. 

“The National Wool Growers’ case 
will attract nation wide attention. 
Indications are there will be several 
hearings held by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in different parts 
of the country, west and east, to 
gather all the facts and figures avail- 
able, so as to enable the commission- 
ers to give proper determination to 
this question, which means so much 
to every individual of the United 
States because of the wide use of wool 
in manufacture of necessary articles. 

“With the extinction of the flock- 
master of the United States, especial- 
ly in the districts under complaint, 
wool prices would soar beyond the 
reach of the average individual. Even 
now the world’s shrinkage of sheep 
in the last fifteen years is 40,000,000 
while the population has increased 
100,000,000 in the same period. It 
is clear from these figures the men- 
ace that threatens the people by the 
treatment of the carriers in charging 
the wool grower excessive freight 
rates that are prohibitive to the in- 
dustry. 

‘The flock-masters of the United 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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Chicago Tribune's Editorial on Schedule “K” 


And Comments by Vice-President Knollin. 


“There is no uncertainty as to what 
Congress should consider first. The 
Canadian reciprocity agreement has 
the right of way. What should be 
taken up next? If the greatest good 
of the greatest number were to gov- 
ern, it would be Schedule K. For it 
is in the power of Congress by a just 
revision of that schedule to give the 
men, women and children of _ this 
country cheaper and better clothing. 
A more pleasing task could not claim 
its attention.” 

There is not a country in the world 
where the people are so well clothed 
as in the United States. 

“If there should be a material re- 
duction in the duties on wool and 
woolens, manufacturers who have on 
hand stocks of duty paid wool must 
be given time in which to work off 
the goods made from that wool. The 
Wilson tariff act which put wool on 
the free list gave six months for that 
purpose. So if the revision of Sched- 
ule K were postponed to December, 
it would be more than a year from 
now before the consumers were bene- 
fited. 

There is another reason for cut- 
ting down the wool duties now. 
There is comparatively little foreign 
wool on hand. There has been a 
great decline in imports during the 
last five months. The importers seem 
to have reasoned that duties would be 
lowered, and that they had better go 
slow. It would be a kindness to the 
manufacturers of woolens and wor- 
steds to let them know at the earliest 
possible moment what they have to 
reckon on.. Now they are up in the 
air.” ; 

And why this solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the manufacturers on the part 
of the Tribune? From habit of asso- 
ciation, probably, the Tribune being 
owned, principally, by the McCor- 
micks of the International Harvester 
Company. The Tribune has no 
thought for the wool growers, the 
owners of over 57,000,000 sheep, who 
have already sustained a loss of $100,- 
000,000.00. through just such agita- 
tion as the Tribune is making. Take 
from the sheep industry the protec- 
tion under which it has prospered 
since its resurrection thirteen years 
ago, and the industry is doomed. How 
can so intelligent a paper as the Trib- 
une overlook this fact? It is a matter 
of history, repeated more than once, 


that whenever duty on wool has been 
reduced from eleven cents per pound 
the industry has immediately  suf- 
fered. It has been found that eleven 
cents per pound duty has been neces- 
sary to foster this industry; to lower 
the duty would be as foolish as to 
build a three-board fence to turn cat- 
tle, when a four-board fence was nec- 
essary to hold them. 

“We must have, and the sooner the 
better, lower duties on wools and 
woolens. The protection of wool by 
high duties has been the most ghast- 
ly failure in American tariff history. 
Those duties have not, as was prom- 
ised, made the United States indepen- 
dent of foreign wool. They have not 
been needed by the wool- growers. 
Great Britain has no duty on wool and 
yet finds wool growing a profitable 
industry. It has, with its limited area, 
more than half as many sheep as the 
United States.” 

What facts are there obtainable 
that would prove the truth of the 
above statement? Never in our his- 
tory as a nation have all classes 
prospered as in the last decade. The 
wool grower and the woolen manu- 
facturer have not enjoyed and profit- 
ed by the good times we have had to 
any greater extent—if as great— as 
have other industries..And as for the 
failure of the wool growers to pro- 
duce all the wool required in the 
United States, that most desirable 
state of affairs might even now exist 
had it not been for Democratic experi- 
ments of a free trade nature . The 
sheep industry has increased over 50 
per cent in the last thirteen years. 
Wages of men employed with sheep 
have nearly doubled; capital employ- 
ed in woolen manufactories has in- 
creased 60 per cent, the number of 
employes has increased 30 per cent 
and the average wage received has 
increased 22 per cent. The growth of 
an industry-as precarious as the sheep 
industry will depreciate much faster 
under adverse circumstances than it 
will grow under posperous conditions. 
Sheep are the most valuable of all 
our domestic animals. They also re- 
quire more constant care, and except- 
ing some profit, over and above an in- 
terest earning can be expected, our 
farmers will not be bothered by their 
care. 

As for conditions in England, the 
sheep industry is not prosperous in 


England today, and it would decline 
rapidly except for the need of fertil- 
izer, and in that respect, in England 
it has been well said “the hoof of 
the sheep is golden.” England is a 
much older country than ours; culti- 
vation of the soil is more intensified, 
fertilizer is expensive and the English 
farmers consider a sheep’s care paid 
for by the fertility it returns to the 
soil. Then, too, in England, there are 
no losses from wild animals; cli- 
matic conditions are less changeable, 
not so subject to drouth, nor severe 
storms, which cause heavy losses, and 
labor costs half less. There is abso- 
lutely no comparison that is fair re- 
garding sheep husbandry in England 
and the United States. It is a re- 
grettable fact that little England has 
nearly one-half as many sheep as we 
have. We should have twice the 
number we have; how is this desired 
condition to be brought about? Sure- 
ly not by heeding the cry of the 
alarmist: “We must have lower 
duties on wool and woolens”’! 

“The high duties on wool coupled 
with the excessive compensatory 
duties on woolens have been a curse 
to the people. They have had to ar- 
ray themselves in “all wool” gar- 
ments made of shoddy and cotton 
which had neither warmth nor dur- 
ability. In 1872 our per capita con- 
sumption of cotton and wool in 
pounds was; Cotton, 11.10; wool 
6.75 .In 1908 it was Cotton 29.80; 
wool, 4.95. The ingenuity and busi- 
ness ability of manufacturers, instead 
of being turned toward rivalry with 
England and Germany in foreign 
markets, has been devoted to the pro- 
duction of adulterated goods for home 
consumption.” 

The woolen industry stands second, 
sugar alone yielding more’ revenue 
than wool. The revenue from wool 
and woolens in 1909 (the latest re- 
port from the bureau of statistics) 
was $33,360,000.00—$17,082,000.00 
on raw wool and $16,278,000.00 on 
manufactured. In the past thirteen 
years about four hundred million dol- 
lars represent the wool duties collect- 
ed. We must bear in mind, while we 
consider these figures, the two-fold 
purpose of the tariff: To produce 
revenue for the support of our gov- 
ernment, and to foster the industry. 
The wool growers of South America, 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
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must accept a price for their wool that 
will permit the payment of the duty 
by an American buyer, without bring- 
ing the cost to him higher than the 
wool can be bought at home. 

The American wool grower has 
higher wages to pay for his labor 
than does the wool grower of foreign 
countries. He has not the advantage 
of enclosing large tracts of land with 
sheep-tight fence, where sheep can 
be pastured on green grass (ordinar- 
ily the year around) and therefore, 
although true that our consumers ul- 
timately pay the higher prices neces- 
sary to cover the tariff, the fact can- 
not be denied that this indirect sys- 
tem of taxation is less burdensome 
on our people than would be a direct 


tax. And furthermore, without pro- 


tection, we would soon be dependent 
upon foreign countries for our entire 
supply of wool instead of for 45 per 
cent of it, and this increased compe- 
tition for a supply of wool, at all 
times inadequate to the world’s re- 
quirements, would advance prices, so 
that in the end our wool would cost 
us just as much as it does under the 
present system, and we would be 
obliged to raise the larger amount of 
revenue now paid by the wool grow- 
ers of foreign countries by direct tax- 
ation. And we would be obliged to 
send abroad one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars to pay for wool 
instead of something less than half 
that amount. 

Then, too, we must consider the 
food value of the twenty millions 
of sheep and lambs we slaughter an- 
nually. Will the cutting down of our 
meat supply tend towards the lower 
cost of living? It will prove de- 
cidedly otherwise. Even with foreign 
meat admitted to our markets free, 
we could not expect to buy our meat 
cheaper only for such time as was re- 
quired by our farmers and ranch men 
to dispose of their stock. There is 
no doubt but what prices would be 
cheaper during the period of liquidi- 
dation—ruinously cheaper for the 
grower. Meat like wool, will ad- 
vance in price when the supplies are 
exhausted. 

I have endeavored to explain the 
necessity of the tariff, not to apolo- 
gize for it, for although the revenue 
received from wool by our govern- 
ment is large, the extra expense per 
capita for clothes, caused thereby is 
of no consequence whatever com- 
pared with the benefits derived by 
the labor employed in the care of the 
sheep and in woolen manufactories. 
If it were desired by one class of 
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labor that other classes of labor be 
poorly paid, it would be quite im- 
possible of accomplishment. Wages 
are affected by conditions affecting 
values of products, and it is absolute- 
ly impossible to lower the value of 
products without lower labor, because 
labor is, by far, the largest item of 
expense of production. 

I find by checking over the cost 
last year of running one of my sheep 
outfits that the expenses per head 
were as follows: 


eS er re 81.7 cts. 
PENN Svcs bed 2 is clace stein 2.3 cts. 
eee $1.00 
re 18.2 cts 
0 Pe aa e 10.8 cts 
Se rare ye 9.0 cts 
Depreciation .......... 10.8 cts. 


Total expense per head, $2.44. Al- 
though the items of expense above 
are kept under different classifica- 
tions this entire expense is practically 
an expense of labor. Labor enters 
largely into provision account; entire- 
ly, in shearing, and the feed used 
was raised on our own ranch, and I 
know the labor of raising it equaled 
its value. Depreciation expense, wear 
and tear on buildings and _ other 
equipment, represents labor necessary 
to keep up needed repairs. Labor en- 


ters largely: into the cost of salt; 
same with dipping and_ sundries 
which latter covers blacksmithing, 


feed bills on horses and shipping ex- 
pense, etc.—practically all labor. 

Then we have an expense of 
freight and expense incidental to 
shipping sheep to market amounting 
to $1.03 per head on the actual num- 
ber shipped, and 45.3 cents per head 
when divided up as a part of the ex- 
pence of hardling the entire lot for a 
year. Here again labor is, without 
doubt, the predominating expense. 
This makes a total expense of $2.893, 
90 per cent at least, of which is for 
labor. We have a further expense of 
41.5 cents per head, representing in- 
terest on the investment; and 55.1 
cents per head, representing the loss 
for the year, principally caused by 
predatory animals, and 9.5 cents per 
head for taxes. We can:sum up the 
entire expense as follows: 


Be Zola. «aes a oe ko $2.60 
tee ee eee 095 
Profits to manufacturers 


and distributors of sup- 


EUS ee area om .299 
Returns on capital invested .415 
Expense caused by preda- 

datory animals ........... 551 
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These figures tell the story more 
forcibly than words can—of the in- 
terests of labor—in the value of pro- 
duction. If we cheapen the cost of 
producing wool and mutton represent- 
ed by the above figures 10 per cent, 
labor must stand 26 cents as against 
all other interests 13.6 cents. And 
this will be found to hold true with 
reference to woolen manufacturing 
and other industries. 

The Tribune comparison of the per 
capita use of wool as compared with 
cotton in 1872 and 1908 shows a de- 
cided increase in cotton over wool— 
easily explained. Our people today 
do not want the heavy woolen ware 
of forty years ago. They want a 
lighter weight cloth that will not 
shrink; that has a smoother surface, 
and that is in every way more suit- 
able to our use than all wool. It is 
a credit and not a discredit, as the 
Tribune would have us think, to the 
“ingenuity and business ability of our 
manufacturers” that they have been 
able to improve on methods of forty 
years ago. The cotton in the manu- 
facture of woolen goods not only 
cheapens the goods, but makes them 
more pleasing to the users, and in 
fact more servicable. An all wool 
under garment cannot be worn a full 
season because it shrinks; a garment 
containing the proper proportion of 
cotton can be used from season to 
season until worn out. Then, too, 
our people at present prefer to buy 
the cheaper clothing and to buy of- 
tener and have it new, rather than 
to make long continued use of a gar- 
ment, remodeling it and handing it 
down to the younger members of the 
family, as was more commonly done 
forty years ago. The larger use of 
cotton can also be accounted for by 
its use in the manufacture of linen 
goods, and by the more general use 
of cotton goods by our people, for 
the very good reason that cotton 
goods are cheap and useful in their 
place. 

“The unholy alliance of wool grow- 
ers and manufacturers was entered 
into in 1866 and is in force today. It 
has ruled Congress year in and year 
out, except in 1894. There will be an 
outery from overprotected Massachu- 
setts manufacturers and Rocky Moun 
tain shepherds when a bill carrying 
lower duties shall come before Con- 
gress. But the passage of such a bill 
would be a national blessing. It 
would reduce the cost of living for 
all, though those who would appreci- 
ate it most would be the wage work- 
ers. They would be enabled to buy 
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woolen instead of cotton and shoddy 
clothing. 

“First the reciprocity agreement. 
The Canadian parliament should not 
be kept waiting too long. And then 
for the reforniation of Schedule K, 
the vicious produce of wool grow- 
ers’ and manufacturers’ combine.” 

If every wool grower, be he a farm 
er or ranchman, in the United States 
could read the above quotation from 
the Tribune editorial on Schedule K 
and could realize as I do the harm 
to our industry and the injustice by 
wide publication of such “vicious” 
lies, they would enter upon a vigor- 
ous campaign to enlighten the pub- 
lic as to the facts respecting. wool 
growing. 

A contribution of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association of 1 cent per 
head on our fifty-seven million sheep 
would be $570,000.00; 10 cents each 
would be $5,700,000.00. A great work 
can be done with the smaller sum, 
and it is certainly high time we wool 
growers undertook it; the large sum 
would make it possible that we en- 
dow the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation and insure it of an annual 
income of at least$342,000.00. It 
ought not to be an impossible accom- 
plishment. 

When Jason finally piloted his good 
ship, the “Argo’’, to the island where 
he found the golden fleece, he was 
not turned from his purpose by the 
monsters that encompassed it about. 
He accomplished every (almost) im- 
possible task that was given him to 
do, and finally concluded his mission 
by carrying the long coveted prize 
“The Golden Fleece” to his king. Our 
industry is one that comes nearest 
touching the interests of every man, 
woman and child in the United States, 
and what we want is more sheep— 
not fewer, and in order to secure 
them our people must not be mis- 
led by unwarranted outcries for low- 
er cost of living. It matters not so 
much if the cost is a little high, pro- 
vided we have the money to pay. Pro- 
tection to our farmers and laborers 
means prosperity for them, and their 
success means good times for all. 


Our next annual meeting will be 
held in Omaha, Nebraska. We want 
one thousand eastern sheep men to 
be there. Omaha was selected be- 
cause it was a point accessible to 
East and West, and we hope to greet 
many new faces there, next January. 
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Lower Freight Rates on Wool 
(Continued from page 25) 
States, particularly those in the 
country west of the Missouri river, 
are engaged in a desperate battle for 
existence. On the one hand the wool 
growers face a revision downward of 
schedule ‘K’, the agitation of which 
has already caused a heavy slump in 
the price of wool of this year’s pro- 
duction, and on the other hand the 
railroads are charging excessive 
rates from the western areas of pro- 
duction to eastern markets. In view 
of these facts the outlook for the 

wool grower is not bright.” 
—August Wolf, Spokane, Wash. 
A few years a go we had a great 
uproar over the question of diseased 
meat that resulted in the passage of 
the strictest meat inspection law en- 
forced in the world. We now have 
an annual appropriation of three mil- 
lion dollars to pay for this inspection, 
and under its influence, our meats 
have become the most healthful in 
the world. Now it seems that the 
free traders are demanding that the 
bars be let down to admit the unin- 
spected and diseased meat from for- 
eign countries. Under the present 
law the American stockman is stand- 
ing a loss of between three and five 
million dollars yearly in meats that 
are condemned by our Government 
Inspectors. Some have said the pack- 
ers stand this loss, but any one who 
has ever sold live stock in our great 
markets know that the stock men are 
standing it. It is possible that the 
American people will ask our breed- 
ers to stand the loss and permit the 
breeders of Argentine and Mexico, 
by. reason of free trade, to supply 
them with uninspected meats of in- 
ferior quality? 


Our free trade friends who are so 
anxious to place the products of the 
American farmer on the Free List, 
and thereby encourage farm develop- 
ment in other nations at the expense 
of our own, must have some 
assurance from these foreigners that 
they will contribute to the sunport of 
our Government. We wonder how 
much the farmers of Canada, Argen- 
tine and Mexico will contribute to our 
taxes. How many men will they lend 
us in time of war? How many 
churches and school houses will they 
build to advance the citizenship of 
our people? 


The railroads contend that a re- 
duction of twenty-five per cent from 


the present freight rates on wool 
would seriously injure them. Yet 
the fact is that, previous to the pas- 
sage of the Inter-state Commerce law 
the railroads gave the wool buyers a 
rebate of from fifty to sixty cents 
per hundred on nearly all the wool 
shipped. This rebate was paid in 
nearly every instance, and the buyers 
were given to understand that it 
would be paid. If the present rate 
of two dollars per hundred was re- 
duced to one dollar and forty cents 
the railroads would still get as much 
money out of their wool shipments 
as they used to get. Had the rail- 
roads been honest, when the rebating 
was stopped, they would have reduc- 
ed their rates and given the wool 
grower the benefit of the rebate they 
previously gave to the buyer. 





The merino sheep is a tribute to 
the skill and intelligence of the Amer- 
ican sheep man. If we do not pro- 
duce the finest wool in the world, we 
at least have produced the sheep that 
is producing the finest wool. The 
American sheep man took the ancient 
Spanish Merino, poor: in quantity 
and quality of fleece, and by 
careful selection made it a_ sheep 
of useful qualities. From _ this 
our breeders evdlved the Delaine, 
a breed unequaled for quality and 
quantity of wool. Our breeders de- 
voted near a century of: pain and 
thought to give to the consumers of 
woolen clothing the best wool in the 
world. The merits of our produc- 
tion was recognized by foreign na- 
tions, and the progeny of our Merino 
is now spread over the broad plains 
of Australia, Africa and South Amer- 
ica. Can it be possible that this 
Government of ours is now going to 
deprive the American breeder of the 
reward of a century of labor, by al- 
lowing foreigners to produce our 
wool, upon our breed of sheep. 


It has been reported through the 
press that President Taft seemed to 
favor Free Wool. Such a report ap- 
peared in a Washington paper last 
week, but no one admits responsibili- 
ty for its origin. This report is ut- 
terly unauthorized and from the best 
information obtainable, it appears 
that the President has made no state- 
ment concerning the wool schedule. 
It is generally conceded that the re- 
vision of the wool schedule should 
await the report of the Tariff Board, 
and that until this report is made 
he will not favor revision of the wool 
schedules. 
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SHEEP AS WEED DESTROYERS. 


The variety-loving habits of sheep 
in the matter of diet’ render them 
very useful in destroying weeds that 
give trouble in crop growing. It is 
a well understood fact that the sheep 
raising farmers have the cleanest as 
well as the richest farms. It is cal- 
culated that fully ninety per cent of 
the troublesome weedsare readily 
eaten by sheep, and these include 
practically all of the kinds that de- 
mand special methods of cultivation 
on many Canadian farms. With in- 
telligent management, cropped land 
may be entirely cleaned of nearly all 
weeds, while the few that remain will 
be so thoroughly kept in check as to 
give little trouble. If allowed to act 
as scavengers, sheep will render ex- 
cellent service in the work of cleaning 
up permanent pastures, private roads, 
fence borders and other out of the 
way places, and if turned on stubble 
following a grain crop many late 
seeding weed plants will be nipped 
off and turned into mutton. 


The broad statement, that sheep 
consume a larger percentage of farm 
weeds, is too general to be very in- 
structive. In the preparation of this 
bulletin a number of successful sheep 
men were consulted with a view of 
securing specific information upon 
the weed question, based upon ex- 
perience and observation. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. these authorities 
tell their. own stories. 


Sheep Improve The Grade of Wheat. 


A. D. Gamley, Griswold, Man.—“I 
feel ashamed that after keeping sheep 
so mary years I am unable to give 
you the names of all the noxious 
weeds sheep will destroy, but I have 
no doubt the reason is on account of 
the sheep. These weeds never both- 
ered me much, and in this respect I 
was not observant; however, it seems 
to me that they ate them all, with the 
exception of the blue burr and thistle. 
Before coming up here from Brandon 
I kept from one hundred to 120 breed- 
ing ewes, and had unlimited pasture 
where they were herded from seven 
in the. morning until five or six in 
the evening, when they were turned 
into a seven-acre pasture field, and 
where they also remained on wet 
days. There never was a weed to be 
seen in this pasture. In the fall af- 
ter the grain was stacked they were 
turned on the summer fallow which 
had grown heavy with weeds. Be- 
cause I had no fencing then I could 


not turn in the sheep until the grain 
was nearly all stacked; in a very 
short time the field would be as bare 
as a billiard table. I might say that 
in one or two years when wheat was 
beginning to be docked from two 
bushels to five and seven bushels to 
the load, I was shipping my own 
wheat from Martinville and had the 
grain certificates come back marked 
no dockage and one per cent is all I 
was ever docked. My summer fallow 
would be from forty to seventy acres, 
and at times it would have from 175 
to 240 head, including lambs, feed- 
ing upon it. 

“IT might mention an incident that 
occurred this summer, and _ which 
taught me a lesson. I had two or 
three acres of rape sown with the 
ordinary grain drill but with only a 
few holes left open. I mixed the 
rape with oats that got badly heated 
in the granary and which I thought 
would not grow, but they grew. I 
ran the cultivator through once but 
had no time to do it again. The sheep 
happened to get on to it one day, I 
noticed that they ate the oats and 
left the rape, so I put them on an 
hour every day until the patch was 
rid of the oats and other weeds and 
only the rape left. I did the same 
with the potato patch, and _ they 
cleaned that up. They will not eat 
potato tops, at least not until late in 
the summer. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that if the farm is fenced 
so that sheep can be put just where 
wanted they cannot be beaten for 
ridding a farm of weeds, and I think 
they and the growing of barley are 
the only solution of the wild oat prob- 
lem. 

“With regard to hay, sheep will 
eat most of the weeds in the hay, be- 
fore the hay; they pick the weeds out 
first. They are not over-fond of 
stink weed, a very troublesome plant 
in Manitoba, but will eat it when 
young but not after it has grown to 
seed.” 

Richard Gibson Delaware, Onrt.— 
“My first experience with sheep. as 
land cleaners was on an abandoned 
farm on Long Island, on which grew 
a quantity of second growth scrub 
difficult to subdue. We cut down the 
scrub growth and put on sheep to 
keep down the following year’s 
sprouts. For the purpose we had At- 
wood Merinos an imported English 
sheep of mutton persuasion. The Me- 
rinos were infinitely better for the 


purpose than my English favorites. 
They continued to work day after 
day, nibbling here and there wher- 
ever a sprout presented itself. The 
English breeds on the other hand 
wanted their meals served up by 
English butlers; give them good grub 
arid all the leisure between meals and 
they are barons of their order, but 
work they will not. 


“On my present farm, purchased 
a number of years ago, the pastures 
were over-run with weeds ‘known 
as the blue weed, locally called ‘blue 
devil’. One eighty acres was a com- 
plete mass of blue flowers, admired 
by all artists or poets who passed 
thereby. I doubt if to-day one hun- 
dred plants are in flower on those 
eighty acres. Sheep alone did it, and 
registered Shropshire at that. The 
sheep disdain eating this plant until 
the flowers are in evidence, then they 
nibble the heart out, flowers and hon- 
ey—not a bad combination, especial- 
ly for sheep. 

“T believe sheep would eradicate 
wild mustard if used intelligently for 
that purpose. That they are very 
fond of it in two stages of its growth 
I am convinced. They eat it regular- 
ly when very young and again when 
in blosson. I cannot bear this out 
from experience with wild mustard, 
but I do know that in my part of 
Lincolnshire white mustard was ex- 
tensively used as a forage plant, 
more particularly for breeding ewes 
during the autumn.” 


Weeds Increase As Sheep Decrease. 


James Bryson, Brysonville, Que.— 
“Following my father’s example, I 
have kept sheep since my boyhood. 
My experience and observation leads 
me to the conclusion that sheep will 
eat practically all weeds that have no 
bitter taste. Some of those most 
readily eaten are sweet clover, oxeye 
daisy, sow thistle and Canadian this- 
tle. These are all eaten in their 
green state and if cured in hay be- 
fore the stems become woody they 
are eaten in preference to timothy 
hay. Some years ago a neighbor 
whose ewes were quite fat told me 
that they received grain, but were 
fed upon clover hay with wild peas 
or wild vetches mixed. This weed 
makes very fair sheep feed when 
cured as hay. Last year I seeded 
down a field that is so low that weed 
seeds are brought to it each spring by 
floods, as the snow is going off. 
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Along with the clover and timothy 
there came up a large quantity of 
sweet clover and many other kinds 
of weeds. So dirty was it that I cut 
the entire crop the last week in June 
and destroyed it by fire, I then turned 
my sheep into the field and was sur- 
prised to see that they ate the weeds 
as readily as the timothy pasture. A 
year ago on the same field my sheep 
lived for several weeks in the early 
spring on the sweet clover that grew 
on the river bank. I noticed of late 
years that weeds are becoming more 
prevalent in our section than hereto- 
fore, and I think it is largely due to 
the fact that farmers are not keeping 
sheep as they used to.” 

John Campbell, Woodville, Ont.— 
“The sooner a flock of sheep, good of 
its kind, is kept on practically every 
farm, the sooner will the income be 
materially increased, with the least 
cost for labor; and that not alone be- 
cause of the direct profit, but also 
because of a very important part a 
flock plays in keeping weeds under 
control. At an institute meeting in 
western Ontario last winter, one 
farmer gave his experience along this 
line. Until some ten years ago, he 
kept sheep, had a clean farm, and 
weeds were nearly unknown. Follow- 
ing the fashion set by some of his 
neighbors, the sheep were sold, and 
soon after weeds demanded constant 
attention. Bad grew worse, until it 
was determined to stock up with a 
flock. The sheep came and in a few 
years the weeds were once more un- 
der control. . That is a fair sample 
of reports from members of flock 
holders where sheep were utilized 
as weed subduers.” 

Young Weeds Relished. 

John Jackson, Abingdon, Ont.—‘“I 
might name a few of the noxious 
weeds that sheep will readily eat as 
follows: annual sow thistle, oxeye 
daisy, rag weed, wild mustard, wild 
vetches, and even Canadian thistles 
when young and tender. They will 
thistles when in the later stage. I be- 
lieve sheep will eat about 90 per cent 
of all the noxious weeds that grow on 
if they can get all the grass they want. 
weeds on the farm.” 

“The best way to handle sheep to 
give best results in destroying weeds, 
is to put them on when the weeds are 
young and tender, allowing them to 
pick everything close and bare; then 
change to other pasture, allowing 
the weeds to get a fresh start. Keep 
up this alternate system so the sheep 
will get the weeds in the }tender 
stage of growth.” 


William Clark, North Wilshire,P. 
E. I.—“I could not begin to give you a 
list of all the weeds sheep destroy. 
They will keep down all common 
weeds except thistles, but of course 
they will not eat the weeds completely 
if they can get all the grass they want 
I believe they will keep down all the 
weeds on any farm.” 

W. G. Pettit, Freeman, Ont.—‘‘As 
weed exterminators, sheep are very 
useful, as they appear to be very fond 
of all kinds of weeds except Canadian 
and Scotch thistles. We find them 
very useful in the apple orchard to 
pick up the wormy apples. Some apple 
growers think pigs or sheep running 
in an orchard do as much good as 
spraying for many kinds of insects.” 

R. H. Harding, Thorndale, Ont.— 
“T find sheep the best weed destroy- 
ers that exist. I know of no weed 
they will not eat. They relish milk 
weed and burdocks, and will also eat 
rag weed and oxeye daisies when 
short of food. In fact there is scarce- 
ly a weed that will be permitted to 
go to seed in the sheep pasture if a 
flock has access to it constantly from 
the time the weeds commence to ap- 
pear.” 

J. W. Widdlefield, Uxbridge, Ont. 
—‘“The claims made for the sheep as 
a weed exterminator are _ well 
grounded. Although not altogether 
omnivorous, there are I think very 
few weeds that the sheep will not eat 
if allowed access to them in their ten- 
der stages of growth. Their chief 
value in this connection is in prevent- 
ing from seeding the annual and bi- 
ennial weed plants until they have 
lived their time and few in this class 
that they object to, such as the var- 
ious burrs mulleins, etc., are not 
hard to deal with in other ways. Re- 
garding the sow thistle, either annual 
or perennial, it is claimed in this lo- 
cality that sheep are particularly val- 
uable in their destruction.” 

H. Arkell, Arkell, Ont.—“‘Sheep eat 
ninety per cent of weeds that grow. 
They are very fond of the following: 
wild mustard, summer cockle, rag 
weed, red root, sow thistle, bird- 
clock, red and English dock, and 
when pastures are bare they will eat 
Canadian thistle.” 

Sheep Help to Clean the Corn Field 
_ Telfer, Bros.,- Paris, Ont.—‘‘Too 
much cannot be said in favor of the 
sheep as a weed exterminator. Rag 
weed is very common throughout the 
country, and I am of the opinion that 
were more sheep kept this weed 
would be practically put out of busi- 
ness, as they are fond of it in its 


earlier stages and growth. 

“T have had good results in pastur- 
ing a few lambs in the corn fields. 
They eat many of the weeds and do 
little or no damage to the corn. Our 
observation leads us to conclude that 
farmers who keep sheep have much 
cleaner farms than those who do not, 
and this we attribute to the fact that 
scarcely any weeds escape them even 
if pasture is plentiful.” 

James Bowman, Guelph, Ont.--“‘Since 
I came to this farm, upon which 
was growing considerable blue weed 
in one field, I have noticed that when 
sheep have access to that field from 
early spring that this weed is kept 
closely cropped and never allowed to 
go to seed. They are very fond of 
burdock and dandelions and_ will 
browse off willows and other scrub 
growth while young and_ tender. 
There is no weed that sheep are more 
fond of than wild mustard, they pre- 
fer it to almost anything else in the 
shape of pasture.” 

John W. Laidlow, Wilton Grove, 
Ont.—‘‘In my opinion there is no 
other animal on the farm that can 
compare with the sheep in the two- 
fold purpose of fertilizing the land 
and cleaning ft of the weeds. Ac- 
cording to my observations the princi- 
pal troublesome weeds that are con- 
sumed by sheep are rag weed and 
foxtail. These weeds appear in the 
stubble after harvest, and if a flock 
of sheep is allowed to run on the field 
the weeds, with their seeds, soon dis- 
appear, at the same time the field is 
being fertilized.” 

Wild Mustard, Good Sheep Feed. 

T. Hardy Shore, Glanworth, Ont. 
—‘There is no doubt that sheep 
help greatly in keeping down the 
weeds, but I am sure it is a mistake 
to keep sheep continually in a weedy 
field. They should be changed off to 
a clean field every week or so, when 
they will attack weeds with vigor 
when turned fresh on them. If I had 
a very bad field of, say goldenrod, 
or any strong growing weeds of that 
kind, I would hurdle them on parts 
of it and turn off on clean pasture, 
as we cannot expect sheep to live on 
weeds alone. Among our. worst 
weeds that sheep would help to eradi- 
cate I would mention; goldenrod, 
lamb’s quarter, oxeye daisy, rag 
weed, wild raspberry, wild carrot, 
mustard, elderberry, Michaelmas 
daisy, and a great many others. If 
I had a field infested with wild mus- 
tard I would make money out of 
ploughing and working it down early 
in the spring, then turn on sheep af- 
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ter it hr . grown eight inches high, 
then plough and work down and re- 
peat with sheep; do this several times 
during the summer, in this way les- 
sen the mustard and get feed enough 
each time to pay for the work. Mus- 
tard is as fattening as rape, only one 
cannot grow so much of it.” 

Sow Thistle Overcome by Sheep. 

J. W. Clark, Cainsville, Ont.—“As 
weed exterminators sheep have no 
equal, being very fond of nearly all 
the weeds. There is only three or 
four kinds they will not eat readily, 
namely; toad flax, orange hawk 
weed, and these they will eat if pas- 
ture is not very plentiful. They are 
very fond of the perennial sow this- 
tle. While I have not had exyerience 
with this weed on my farm, while go- 
ing through the province on insti- 
tute work many farmers have claimed 
that the sheep would completely erad- 
icate this most troublesome weed in 
pasture land, keeping it nipped so 
close to the surface that it could not 
exist for any great length of time. 
The oxeye daisy is another weed that 
sheep will keep in control on pasture 
land. Rib grass, sheep are very fond 
of and will keep in check. The rag 
weed can be kept from seeding after 
the crop is harvested by a good flock 
of sheep, they will eat the tops off 
if the pasture is not too plentiful. 
Too much cannot be said in their 
favor.” 


A number of other correspondents ~ 


substantiate in a general way the in- 
formation contained in the above 
letters. Others state that their land 
is kept sufficiently clean of weeds 
by the sheep as to render it impos- 
sible to make observation upon the 
kinds of weeds eaten by this class of 
stock. This latter is probably the 
strongest evidence one could have of 
the value of sheep as an aid to clean 
farming. 


Ragwort—The Source of Pictou Cat- 
tle Disease. 

Certain plants that are prejudicial 
to the health of other classes 
of stock may be eaten by _ sheep 
with no apparent risk or _ incon- 
venience. The most conspicious 
example of this class of weed is 
ragwort (Senecio Jacoboea), a plant 
very prevalent in Prince Edward Is- 
land and countries of Nova Scotia 
bordering on the Northumberland 
Straits. Thorough experiments con- 
ducted on a large farm at Antigon- 
ish, Nova Scotia, by the Health of 
Animals’ Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, it was discovered a 
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few years ago that the fatal Pictou 
cattle disease is a direct result of the 
continued eating of this weed in its 
dry state. Further experiments 
have proved not only that sheep are 
not harmed by eating ragwort, but 
they enjoy it as a diet to such an ex- 
tent that the plant soon disappears 
from an infested field when pastured 
by a flock of sheep of sufficient num- 
bers to adequately cope with the veg- 
etation. From over the _ infested 
areas, cattle raising cannot be carried 
on without careful precaution and 
great risk. Being widespread over 
rugged hillsides, woodlots, and other 
untillable acres, the only practicable 
method of eradication is through the 
agency of sheep. Fortunately the 
country infested is well suited for 
sheep raising, being capable of pro- 
ducing an abundance of winter feed, 
while the hilly pastures and other 
rough lands are admirably adopted 
to this class of stock. As weed erad- 
icators, sheep can perform a service 
of great value to the ragwort infested 
areas of the maritime provinces. 
—Sheep Husbandry of Canada. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry 
has received some samples of wool af- 
fected with ring-worm. In this wool 
the fibres become several times their 
normal size, somewhat flattened and 
matted together. the parasite which 
causes this disease affects the sur- 
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face of the skin, and then forces its 
way up the central canal of the wool 
fiber. The Bureau’s work in detec- 
ting the existence of this disease is 
highly creditable, and will prove of 
value to our breeders. The disease 
however, is not a serious one and will 
readily be stamped out. 


We would call the attention of those 
who believe the tariff on wool increas 
es the cost of clothing to the consum- 
er, to the fact that for the past year, 
wool has been more than twenty per- 
cent lower than it was the year before. 
If the price of wool controls the price 
of clothing then we should have a re- 
duction of about twenty per cent over 
the prices prevailing a year ago. The 
fact is that the wool in a suit of 
clothes brings the sheep man less 
than two dollars, an amount entirely 
too small to receive the consideration 
of the middle man. 


Since March 25th, the National As- 
sociation has received new members 
from Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Kentucky, Ver- 
mont, Michigan, Nebraska, Montana, 


Wyoming, Idaho, Utah,  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada, N. Mex- 
ico, New York, Colorado, Texas, 


Washington, Wisconsin and Oregon. 
Our membership is National in scope, 
but there are still many sheep men to 
be added. Won’t you get us one 
new member for next month? 





u.. G. STILES 


H. T. THOMPSON & Co. 
18 MICHIGAN STREET 
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CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE 





SACKS FURNISHED 


REFERENCES 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OUR GHIPPER® GENERALLY. 
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SHEEP REGISTRY ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE REGIS- 
TRY ASS’N. 
J. C. DUNCAN, President, 
Lewiston, N. Y. 
J. M. WADE, Sec. and Treas., 
Lafayette, Ind. 

The largest Livestock Association 
in the world. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other information 
address the Secretary at Lafayette, 
ind. 


NATIONAL LINCOLN ASS’N. 
Organized 1891 under the Laws of 
Michigan. Capital Stock $5,000. 

Vols. 1, 2 and 3 for sale by the Sec- 
retary. Price 25 cents per copy to 
members. All information regarding 
Lincoln Sheep and this Association 
promptly furnished on application to 
the Secretary. 

BERT SMITH, Sec., Charlotte Mich. 
R. O. SHIER, Pres., Marlette, Mich. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Organized in 1889. Membership 
fee $5.00. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Vol. XII of the Flock re- 
cord. Write the Secretary for infor- 
mation and printed matter. A postal 
card will bring it. Write today. 
M. C. RING, Pres., Neillsville, Wis. 
COMFORT TYLER, Sec., 310 E. 
_ Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 


STATE, COUNTY AND OTHER WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATIONS 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Hugh E. Campbell, Pres., 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 
F. W. Perkins, Secy., 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Charles A. Kimble, Pres., 
Hanford, Calif. 
Fred A. Ellenwood, Secy., 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


EASTERN NEVADA WOOL GROW- 
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ILLINOIS SHEEP BREEDERS| 
ASSOCIATION 
Elmer Henderson, Secretary, | 

Leland, Illinois. | 


INDIANA WOOL GROWERS ASSO- | 
CIATION 
C. A. Kurtze, Sec., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


IOWA SHEEP BREEDERS AND 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
G. W. Moore, Pres., 
Cedar, lowa. 

V. G. Warner, Secy., 
Bloomfield, Iowa. 

KENTUCKY SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 

F. M. McKee, Pres., 
Versailles, Ky. 

W. T. Chilton, Secy., 
Campbellsburg, Ky. 


MINNESOTA WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Magnus Brown, Pres., 
Farmington, Minn. 
A. L. Sayers, Secy., 
Lakeville, Minn. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 
S. H. Groves, Pres., 
Tipton, Mo. 
M. V. Carroll, Secy., 
Sedalia, Mo. 


MONTANA WOOL GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION 
A. K. Prescott, President. 
Helena, Montana. 


NEW MEXICO WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Soloman Luna, Pres., 
Los Lunas, N. M. 
Harry F. Lee, Secy., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION 
George McKnight, Pres., 
Vale, Oregon. 
Dan P. Smythe, Secy., 
Pendleton, Oregon. 


TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- 
































ERS ASSOCIATION ERS ASSOCIATION 
John A. McBride, Pres., Chas. Schreiner, Pres., 
Elko, Nev. Kerrville, Texas. 
Harvey J. Jones, Secy., Alfred Giles, Secy., 
Elko, Nev. Kerrville, Texas. 
IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCI-| UTAH WOOL GROWERS ASSOCI- 
ATION ATION 


E. A. Vansicklin, Pres., 
Weiser, Idaho. 

W. Scott Anderson, Secy., 
Boise, Idaho. 





E. H. Callister, Pres., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
C. B. Stewart, Secy., 





VERMONT-NEW YORK-OHIO 
MERINO SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 
E. N. Bissell, Pres., 

E. Shorehan, Vt. 
Wesley Bishop, Secy., 
Delaware, Ohio. 








ASSOCIATION 
F. M. Rothrock, Pres., 
Spokane, Wash. 
H. Stanley Coffin, Secy., 
N. Yakima, Wash. 


WYOMING WOOL GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION 
J. A. Delfelder, Pres., 
Wolton, Wyoming. 
George S. Walker, Secy., 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


ALBANY COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 
J. H. King, Secy., 
Laramie, Wyo. 


ANTELOPE WOOL GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION OF OREGON 
H. C. Rooper, Secy., 
Antelope, Oregon. 


BAKER-UNION COUNTIES WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
J. A. Hinchey, Pres., 
Keating, Oregon. 
Byron Gale, Secy., 
Baker City, Ore. 


BIG HORN BASIN WOOL GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 
W. O. Steele, Secy., 
Meeteetse, Wyo. 


BINGHAM COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ASSOCIATION 
Christian Anderson, Pres., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
F. C. Bowman, Secy., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


CARBON COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 
W. W. Daley, Sec., 
Rawlins, Wyo. 


CONVERSE COUNTY WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
J. B. Wilson, Secy., 
Douglas, Wyoming. 


CROOK COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 
‘W. W. Chassell, Secy., 
Gillette, Wyo. 


EASTERN MONTANA WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
G. W. Myers, Secretary, 



































Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Miles City, Montana. 
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FREMONT COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 
Fred, Earle, Secy., 
Lander, Wyo. 





JOHNSON COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 
W. R. Holt, Secy., 

Buffalo, Wyoming. 
NATRONA COUNTY WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Pat Sullivan, Secy., 

Casper, Wyoming. 





SAGUACHE COUNTY SHEEP & 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
T. M. Alexander, Pres., 

Saguache, Colo. 
J. P. Campbell, Secy., 
Saguache, Colo. 








WESTERN SLOPE WOOL GROW- | 


ERS ASSOCIATION 
E. E. Shinn, Secretary, 
Montrose, Colo. 





WESTON COUNTY WOOL GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 
John E. Woods, Secy., 
Newcastle, Wyo. 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Charles Cleveland, Pres., 

Gresham, Oregon. 
F. A. Welch, Secy., 
e Salem, Oregon. 


SHERIDAN COUNTY WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Geo. W. Perry, Secy., 


Sheridan, Wyo., 


SWEET WATER COUNTY WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
V. Facenelli, Secy., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 


UINTA COUNTY WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Joe. C. Kinney, Pres., 
Cokeville, Wyo. 
A. D. Noblitt, Secy., 
Cokeville, Wyo. 
UINTA FOREST GRAZERS 
| Thomas Austin, Pres., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Jas. A. Hooper, Secy., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


When you buy your next suit of 
‘clothing, or any other woolen article, 
be sure and insist that it be made en- 
| tirely of American grown wool. This 








_ they marched to battle. 
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will not only increase the demand for 
our wool, but will insure your get- 
ting an article that will give you good 
service. For many years we have 
been led to believe that foreign wools 
were better than our own, but investi- 
gation proves the falacy of this ar- 
gument. From now on the American 
sheep man should think for himself. 


Napoleon fell before Moscow be- 
cause his soldiers were freezing, as 
The great 
general turned to one of his aides and 
pathetically cried, “Spain has thirty- 
five million Merino sheep, I wish 
France had one hundred million.” If 
she had only had the sheep the face 
of Europe would now only show one 
nation, and that would be France. 
Washington’s troops at Valley Forge 
were decimated by cold, and had his 
freezing troops disbanded, as they 
tried to do, the lack of woolen cloth- 
ing would have written “United Col- 
onies” across our map instead of the 
name that is now emblazoned there. 
A lack of wool during the Civil War 
brought the importance of a Wool 
Tariff to the attention of our people. 
A lack of foresight may now cause 
us to dispense with it. 








that they get it. 








Say, Mr. Wool Grower, do you know what could be done 


with your own mill if you tried? 


The Minnesota wool growers paid themselves 26c per pound for wool that they were offered 20c 
for from a big worsted mill, had the same made up into blankets and sold them direct to the consumers 
at a price that pleased the consumer. 

On the other hand, when the consumers obtained a first quality blanket at a reasonable price, they 
were willing that the grower should have a fair price for the wool that went into the blanket. 

Every wool grower in the United States canobtain a fair price for his wool if he will take hold of 
the Wool Growers Co-operative Woolen Mill with money and patronage. 
money, patronize the mill which is owned and managed in the interests of yourselves. 

The eastern manufacturers are trying to demonstrate that wool can be produced on the abandon 
ed farms of the east for 15c per pound. Then why not the wool-growers demonstrate to the consumer 
that we can save him money on 30c wool? 

Come, let us stop our kicking and go to work. 
The way to do it is to all take holdand pull together. 


Give the Wool Growers Co-operative Woolen Mill, of pliaiies 


que, New Mexico, a chance, and it will amply repay you. 


The people want wool to wear. 


If you cannot put in some 


It is up to us to see 
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IMPORTS OF WOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1909. 
(From Bureau of Statistics Reports, by C. H. Brown, Feb. 25, 1911.) 



























































Rate Pounds. | Value. Unit Val.| Duty 
. | s | 
\* 
Class No. 1. 
, aN 
Unwashed wool: ge ic!” itl 
On the ekin........-e0. 10 cents per pound.... 1,547,881.00 $ 218,012.00 | $0.137 $ 154,788.10 
Not on the skin........ 11 cents per pound.... 98,399,649.13 20,387,760.69 | .207 10,823,961.41 
Washed wool: 
On the skin. ...-..-..cse-¢ 21 cents per pound... 41.00 6.00 .146 | 8.61 
Not on the skin......... 22 cents per pound.... 11,355.00 1,461.00 | 129 2,498.10 
Scoured wool........... 33 cents per pound.... 79.50 38.00 | 478 | 26.24 
Class No. 2. | 
Washed and unwashed: 
OM GRO OREM. . ccc ccc ees 11 cents per pound.... 386,366.85 71,949.69 | .186 | 42,500.36 
Not on the skin........ 12 cents per pound... 16,199,294.00 3,391,162.06 | .209 1,943,915.28 
Scoured .........-+---/ 36 cents per pound.... 31.00 49.00 | 1.58 | 11.16 
Hair of Angora goat: e | 
Washed and unwashed... 12 cents per pound .... 1,299,552.50 456,045.00 .352 | 155.946.30 
Ge ee eee 24 cents per pound.... 6,521.00 3,608.00 553 | 1,565.04 
Class No. 3. | 
| | 
Washed and unwashed: | | | 
Ce BI Oe wcrc cceecs | 3 cents per pound..... 864,778.60 62,383.71 .072 25,943.35 
Not on the skin......... 4 cents per pound..... 76,807,986.00 7,865,221.00 .102 3,072,319,44 
AS ER arse 12 cents per pound.... 10,149.00 2,029.00 .200 1,217.88 
Camels’ hair Russian....| 4 cents per pound.... 3,358,490.00 367,318.00 | .109 134,339,60 
On the skin.......... 6 cents per pound..... 80.00 12.00 | .150 4.80 
Not on the skin....... 7 cents per pound..... 9,541,859.65 1,780,106.00 } .187 | 667,930.18 
0 Serer 21 cents per pound.... 108.90 21.00 .193 | 22.88 
Camel’s hair, Russian....| 7 cents per pound..... 782,103.00 155.727.00 .199 | 54,747.21 
Total En Le ee Ree eT ee er ee ee 209,216,326.13 $34,757,909.15 | $0.166 $17,081,745.94 
IMPORTS OF WOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1910. 
Class No. 1. : | 
Unwashed wool: . | 
On the skin............ 10 cents per pound.... 4,038,112.90 $ 699,736.00 | $0.173 $ 403,811.29 
Not on the skin ....... 11 cents per pound....| 107,996,167.00 25,147,142.26 | .233 11,879,578.40 
Washed woo!: | 
Not on the skin ....... 22 cents per pound.... 19,127.00 | 3,027.50 | 158 4,207.94 
Scoured ............... 33 cents per pound.... 6,373.00 | 963.00 | 151 2,103.09 
Class No. 2. 
Washed and unwashed: | | 
On the skin............ 11 cents per pound.... 88,298.00 21,595.86 245 | 9,712.78 
Not on the skin ....... 12 cents per pound.... 24,720,594.67 6,242,065.38 .253 2,966,471.37 
- ninan al ORE EEE 24 cents per pound.... 315.50 257.00 815 75.72 
Scoured ............... 36 cents per pound.... 54.00 15.00 .278 19.44 
Camel’s hair, scoured ...| 36 cents per pound.... 111.50 88.00 .789 40.14 
Hair of Angora goat: 
Washed and unwashed...| 12 cents per opund.... 1,966,918.50 682,014.00 347 236,030.22 
Scoured, sorted......... 72 cents per pound.... 88.00 19.00 .216 63.36 
Class No. 3. 
Washed and unwashed: 
J ew a 3 cents per pound..... 1,391,180.50 129,863.00 | .093 41,735.42 
Not on SeO@ ORID......... 4 cents per pound..... 83,301,094.50 9,179,460.20 .110 3,332,043,78 
Camel’s hair, Russian... .| 4 cents per pound..... 2,087,866.00 243,890.00 417 83,514.64 
2 ee 6 cents per pound..... 244.07 38.00 .156 14.64 
Not on kk See 7 cents per pound..... 30,408,348.00 5,251,621.00 .178 2,128,584.36 
Camel’s hair, Russian... .| 7 cents per pound..... 581,745.00 85,498.00 .147 40,722.15 
PN Sy aca ote lene eho cae eR ie, ache pclae ee 256,606,638.14 $47,687,293.20 .186 $21,128,728.74 
I Ae See ee tN ol ci an thenie aigraumantes - 47,390,312.01 | SPEOEORSS.CG civ sisiewicne wes 4,046,982.80 
/ - / & 
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“COOPER’S” 


For Dipping 


“K EMP’S” 


For Branding 


Ask any Merchant 




















JEREMIAH WILLIAMS'& Co. 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


481. SUMMER STREET 


Celiac cdi SOLICITED BOSTON, MAS S. 
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If on a bad Mutton Market Best Quality Lambs are first to sell 











If on a bad Mutton Market Biggest Dressing Lambs are first to sell 
If on a bad Feeder Market Quickest Fattening Lambs are first to sell 
If on a bad Feeder Market Biggest Gaining Lambs are first to sell 


On poor range they fatten better than other breeds 
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When entered in shows in mutton class they always win 





a “Aadreve aie KNOLLIN & FINCH “Ideal Shropshire Plocks” 


entered in shows 














° in the tton classes 
So. Omaha, Neb. or Breeders of Shr opshire Sheep have vl a awarded 
Knollin & Finch, S First Prizes 
Soda Springs, Idaho. Soda Springs, Idaho. Flock Established 1896. 





Our 1911 offerings of Rams and Ewes are the best we have ever raised. Prices Right. Order Early. 
































FOR SALE 


2500 Delaine and Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
For Season of 1911 


These Rams are large, heavy boned, and extremely well wooled, 
and are bred from Rams and Ewes of exceptional merit. Special 
attention has been paid to size and fleece. We are prepared to 
offer you something choice. 


@These Rams can he seen at our ranch, at Pilot Rock, Oregon, two 
miles from railroad. Write us your wants, or better, call and see 
these Rams. 


Cunningham ae & Land Co, 


PILOT_ROCK, OREGON 
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- |KresoDipNo.1 


| A NON-IRRITATING COAL TAR PRODUCT 
COMBINED WITH SULPHUR 
J 





Kreso Dip No. 1 is especially indicated for use upon sheep. 


_ _ It is a necessity to the successful sheep raiser because it rids the stock of lice, 
ticks and scab—it is effective, safe and easy to use—it contains cresols and sulphur 
which has a beneficial effect on the animal’s skin and prevents infection. 


Kreso Dip No.1 is standardized—that is, it is always the same. It is tested both 
chemically and biologically, a positive safeguard as to its quality. 


There are hundreds of satisfied users and they know that Kreso Dip No. 1 is the 
most effective, safest and cheapest. 


A sample of Kreso Dip No. 1 has been submitted to the Department of Agriculture for examination. We 
guarantee the contents of each package to be of the same compesition as the sample submiited io the denart- 
ment, and tnat whe: diluted according to the directions printed thereon tor the treatment of sheev scab it wil! 
give a dipping fluid of the composition required for a coal-tar creosote dip by the regulations of the Secretary 
ef Agriculture governing sheep scab. 


KRESO DIP No. 1 Kills Scab Mites, Lice and Ticks 
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A Standardized 
Product 


KRESO ey] fe’ Insurance Against 


No.1 





Disease 


HERE IS PROOF BY ACTUAL USE. 


Below are given three letters from those who have used Kreso*Dip No. 1. 


They have learned its true merit, as 


have hundreds of others. What Kreso Dip No. 1 has done for them, it will do for you. 


We want you to know more about Kreso Dip No. 1. 


uses of Kreso Dip No. 1 for all live stock? 


Dipped 30,000 Sheep. 


EpGeEmonr, S. D. 
Messrs. PARK, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen—We have dipped 30,000 sheep in 
Kreso Dip for ticks. Gave them one dipping 
and never could find ticks afterwards. The 
sheep and especially the lambs were black with 
ticks before dipping, so of course I think Kreso 
Dip is all O. K. 
(Signed) N.S. TUBBS. 


Think of This When 
You Buy Dip. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is produced and 
sold by a firm of the highest scien- 
tific and commercial reputation. 


WRITE TO-DAY—DO IT NOW. 


3000 Head Dipped. 


HOLBROOK, Navajo County, Arizona, 
August 14, 1908. 


Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen—I have dipped my 3000 head of 
sheep in your Kreso Dip No. 1 for relief from 
scab. 

I find in this dip one which meets all your 
claims, one which is efficient, harmless to sheep 
and wool, one much preferred to lime and sul- 
phur, and altogether a good sheep dip. 

I feel safe in recommending this dip to sheep 
men and take pleasure in doing so. 


I am very respectfully yours, 


J. W. RICHARDS. 


Will you write us for a free booklet telling you of the many 


Successful Dipping. 


BILuincs, Mont. 
ParxeE, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen—Replying to your recent favor, 
asking me as to the effect of Kreso Dip on the 
wool, would say that I discovered scab on my 
sheep in February last, but owing to some de- 
lays which were entirely unavoidable we did 
not get to dip them until about April 25th or 
26th. Notwithstanding they were due to lamb 
about this time, I determined to dip them at 
least once before lambing, in order, if possible, 
to save my wool clip, as well as my lambs, and 
decided to use Kreso Dip, as I had understood 
it was both beneficial to the wool and compar- 
atively harmless to the animal itself, as well 
as a sure cure for scab. 

My sheep were inspected within the last few 
days by the State Inspector, my foremen and 
myself, and at this time, 60 days after dipping, 
show no trace of scab. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) BERT SHOREY. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


LABORATORIES: Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.; Walkerville, Ont.; Hounslow, Eng. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Kansas City, Minneapolis, U.S.A.; London, 
Eng.; Montreal, Que.; Sydney, N.S.W.; St. Petersburg, Russia; Bombay, India; Tokio, Japan; Buenos Aires, Argentina. 








SEND YOUR STOCK 
TO CHICAGO 


for it is the greatest market in the 
country. A city where the stockman 
can dispose of his stock at the high- 
est price in the shortest time and 
where he: can purchase whatever he 
requires with the greatest ease and at 
the lowest cost 


THIS IS BECAUSE 


it is the greatest railroad center, has 
the facilities for handling stock with 
greater despatch than any other place, 
is the home of the greatest packing 
interests in the world, and is attended 


by the largest number of buyers in 
the country. 














